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A distinguishing characteristic of men is their inability to express their emotions, 
especially grief. As a result, many harbor pent up frustrations that have psychological and 
medical consequences. If men learn how to share their emotions in a non-threatening 
environment, they would overcome some of this fear. I proposed to put forth a training 
module on grief with clinicians addressing grief and how it is processed. The hypothesis 
of this project is to develop a program for men to speak openly about grief. A mixed 
methodology will be used to attain the outcome. This will include pre/post surveys and 


questionnaires. 
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I will not think that you are weak if I see you cry, but rather I will understand and 
comfort you. And once you have released the pain and anger through tears, I will build 
you up so you can go on being strong and face the world that seems to be so fearful and 
intimidated by you. I’m sorry that they hate you. 


—Felicia Roche, “Dear Black Man - A Letter for You” 


INTRODUCTION 


During the pursuit of furthering my theological education, many institutions of 
higher learning presented an opportunity. Having just completed a Master of Divinity 
program at my beloved graduate school, I applied there. Since this was a new endeavor in 
their curriculum, I was confidant within myself that I would be admitted. However, to my 
chagrin, my application was denied based upon what they considered as a lack of 
ministerial experience. Unknowledgeable of what that meant, I began to seek other 
institutions of higher academic learning. Having applied at various institutions, I received 
a response via telephone immediately from United Theological Seminary. United 
Theological Seminary provided an opportunity, both spiritually and financially, in my 
quest for obtaining the desired goal of the Doctor of Ministry degree. Many challenges 
and obstacles were present, however. The journey is expressive of how homogeneous life 
is. In retrospect, this was not only the best decision, but it was also ordained as well as 
ordered by God 

The thesis/project is entitled “Raising an Awareness of Grief Among African 
American Males in North Charleston, South Carolina.” Within this context, I assist in the 
Ministry of Grief and assisting families in the planning of life celebration services. It is 
within this context that I have realized that the African American male is AWOL, absent 
without official leave, but without intent to desert. Recognizing that the absence is not 


intentional, it is also inimical to the wellbeing of the African American male. 
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Consequently, I have developed a prototype that will assist other congregations, pastors, 
fraternities, etc. in aiding men, particularly African American men, in coping with grief. 
The following components are the vital means of obtaining a wholesome result for this 
project from inception to actuality to fruition. 

Chapter One consists of the Ministry Focus. This area is inclusive of my spiritual 
autobiography, call to ministry and the context in which I serve in North Charleston, 
South Carolina. It is within this area of concentration that I assisted many congregants in 
the many facets of grief. Experiencing the transition of my parents who transitioned 
eighteen months apart was devastating. During these sacred moments, the passion and 
desire to aide others in this process was manifested. 

The context where I serve consists of a vast array of men, young and aged, from 
various backgrounds. Within this context many of them have experienced some type of 
loss: the loss of a spouse, family member or acquaintance. It could also consist of the 
displacement of employment or relocating to another area. Knowingly or unknowingly, 
grief has been experienced. Assuredly, this will educate the community of the various 
facets of grief. The reader/learner will also gain insight of my background with reference 
to family, education, spiritual development and experience in pastoral care and grief. 

Chapter Two, the Biblical Foundation, highlights Psalm 23, which gives 
prominence to this thesis. It speaks to the concept of the compassionate care that the 
shepherd has for the sheep. This analogy is also exemplary of the care that God has for 
His Son Jesus; and the care that Jesus has for those who believe and are followers of Him 
and His word. It also articulates the compassion and attentiveness that pastors, clergy, 


deacons, congregants, friends, and family members exhibit for those who are 
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experiencing grief, especially the African American male. The men and women who have 
accepted this sacred call/mantle upon their lives are expected to exemplify the same 
passion that Christ exemplified to those whom he encountered. Needless to say, those 
who have experienced grief are able to connect at some point. 

Chapter Three addresses the Historical Foundation. Within this narrative is a 
historical view of many African American males who have experienced some form of 
grief, knowingly or unknowingly. Dealing with the cultural, societal, and toxic 
atmosphere that African American males endured from the beginning of slavery to this 
present day has left an indelible effect on African American men from the past to the 
present. The Civil War, Reconstruction, Emancipation, Jim Crow and the Great 
Migration were considered as horrific events that African Americans endured. This 
section is also inclusive of Christianity and the Black Church. Biographies of many 
African American males are included: Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Washington, W. E. 
B. DuBois, and Carter G. Woodson. For individuals to comprehend grief as it pertains to 
the African American male, they must understand his past. 

Chapter Four, the Theological Foundation, addresses and examines several areas 
of disciplines: practical theology, ecclesiology, and pneumatology. Practical theology 
consists of three distinct praxis. They are preaching, teaching, and counseling. For clergy, 
ministers, and those in counseling, it is imperative to understand this discipline. 
Secondly, is the discipline of ecclesiology. This explores the role of the church within the 
grief process. The final area is that of pneumatology. This topic delves into the 


importance of the Holy Spirit and grief. 


Chapter Five addresses the Interdisciplinary Foundation. This discipline, like 
many others, consists of two disciplines: psychology and sociology. These two 
disciplines are intended for the counselor, preacher, minister and deacon to understand 
both psychological and sociological tenets that are included within the grief process. It is 
important that they not be taken gently. 

Chapter Six, Project Analysis, details the specifics of the project. It encompasses 
the hypothesis/thesis. Secondly, it discloses the methodology used within the project. It 
consists of the intervention, research design, measurement, and instrumentation. Thirdly, 
it is inclusive of those individuals/stakeholders who were influential in the inauguration 
of the project. Fourthly, it chronicles the implementation of the project, citing the 
collection/analysis of the data along with using both qualitative and quantitative research 
methods. It culminates with a summary of learning from the prior semesters. It is also 
inclusive of my participation within the doctoral program conveying the knowledge 
obtained during this process. Finally, it concludes with recommendations for replicating 


this project. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

“It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was the age of wisdom, it 
was the age of foolishness, it was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, it 
was the season of Light, it was the season of Darkness...”! 

Grief is defined as deep or intense sorrow or mourning. It would be fair to 
conclude that everyone will experience grief at some venture or aspect of their life. So, 
what does an individual do when they find themselves going through a period of grief? 
Some turn to alcohol, drugs or other means to alleviate the pain that they are 
experiencing. Others fall into states of depression or seclusion. There are also those who 
turn to the household of faith to find answers. It is with this thought that I am considering 
how to develop a model for African American males in the Baptist faith to prepare 
themselves to assist those that may experience the various avenues of grief that they may 
incur. 

I grew up in the era that was known as the baby boomers. Having been born in 
1957, I guess it was an era when it was the best of times. From my recollections, 


everyone in our neighborhood lived in either a two-story house or a multi-unit family 





' Charles Dickens, 4 Tale of Two Cities (Ottawa, Ontario: East India Publishing Co., 2018), 7. 
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house. Both parents were present in the home. Fathers and mothers were gainfully 
employed, and the children were taught to respect their elders. If a family was lacking for 
any provision within the household, we as children were not aware of it. During those 
times, if you needed a cup of sugar or flour, there was not a problem in going either next 
door or across the street to a neighbor’s house and asking for it. Momma would just say 
“go across the street and tell Ms. Mable I sent you for a cup of sugar.” With that being 
said, you would return with a cup of sugar. Everyone on the block and in the area knew 
everyone. 

Come Sunday morning, everyone went to their respective places of worship. At 
first, we walked to church because the church was within walking distance. On Sunday 
afternoon, everyone would either walk to Hampton Park or to the Battery for your family 
outing. No particular home was exempt from the trials of life. Then there would come a 
time when you would hear that someone in the neighborhood passed. This became a very 
solemn period for both the community and especially that family. There would be 
screaming and crying and people gathering to ask questions as to how the person died. 

Of course, everyone would carry food to the person’s house and offer words of 
condolences. However, after it was all over, there was a void left within that household 
that could not be filled. If the father was the person that passed, the burden of taking care 
of the family rested upon the wife and the older siblings. If the mother passed, then the 
burden of caring for the children rested upon the oldest daughter (if there was one) or 
other relatives in the family. The basic instincts of survival would somehow take over. It 


appeared that everyone did what was necessary to survive. 


Unfortunately, there was no network within the community or the household of 
faith to assist the family with the grief that they were experiencing. When the preacher or 
deacon came to visit, the adage that was said would be “the Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away.” Or someone else would say, “they are in a better place now.” It was not 
considered that a family has been devastated and their normal has become abnormal. 

Then there were those times when places of employment would close. Within our 
community the cigar factory employed a vast amount of people, especially men. It was a 
sad and solemn day for many families when the factory closed its doors. That was a 
staple for many within the community as a means of providing for their families. Now, 
the unexpected has occurred and changes must be made. Once again, the norm has 
become the abnormal within a home. Either father or momma says to the family, “don’t 
worry about it, the Lord will make a way.” However, you can hear them in the bedroom 
either crying or arguing with each other about how we are going to survive. When will 
we return to a place of familiarity? Unfortunately, there was no one to assist these 
individuals with coping with this type of grief. 

Fortunately, within our household, we did not experience any of the above 
situations. Although there was a period when my fathers’ job went on a strike, it only 
lasted for a brief period. Both of my parents were gainfully employed. However, when 
my sister passed, we experienced grief. My sister was married and the mother of three 
children. Her children — all boys — were eight, six and an eighteen-month-old. The 
unexpected had occurred within our family. This was not what we considered as being 


normal. 
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We were not prepared for this type of an experience. A couple of years prior, she 
had buried her only daughter who only lived for three days. Now some years later, we are 
burying her. There is a multiplicity of people experiencing grief. A husband is grieving. 
Children are grieving. Parents and siblings and other relatives are grieving. Then when 
the faithful pastor and deacon come to visit, we hear the same “the Lord knows what’s 
best.” We oblige with a nod, but does that really help to heal us when we are hurting? 

In 2012, I entered the Interdenominational Theological Center (Morehouse School 
of Religion) to obtain a Master of Divinity Degree. I was licensed to preach the gospel on 
August 31, 2008 at the Royal Missionary Baptist Church where I currently serve. During 
my tenure at the Interdenominational Theological Center (ITC), I started with the hopes 
of having my declared study to be within the context of the Hebrew Bible. After my 
second year, I changed that to encompass pastoral care. 

Although I did not have a declared area of concentration, I took several courses 
under the umbrella of pastoral care. The courses that I took were Pastoral Care and the 
Black Family, Pastoral Therapy with Groups, Preaching and Pastoral Care. It was also 
required for students to complete eight credit hours of Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) 
at a certified facility in their living area. I completed eight course hours of Clinical 
Pastoral Care at the Roper/Saint Francis Hospital located in Charleston/Mount Pleasant 
South Carolina area. 

While performing my required clinical duties at the various locations, I became 
cognizant of the difference in how patients were treated as it pertained to their ethnicity. 


It also appeared (in my opinion) that care was minimal in comparison to having gainful 


employment. It was at this junction that I became concerned with the care offered to 


people from a pastoral lens. 


Context 

The context that I will be focusing upon is “The African American Male and 
Grief: Providing a Safe Haven for Sharing and Caring.” Females have been noted for 
being the emotional species that God has created. They share their feelings and emotions 
freely. It’s easy for a female to tell another female “I love you” without any alternative 
thought existing. Females have no problem with shedding tears and embracing each 
other. 

Unfortunately, for the male species, it is the opposite. As a child, if a young boy 
falls and begins to shed tears, he is immediately told to stop crying and act like a man. 
How can a lad (a young child) act like a man when he is not a man? How can you tell the 
young child that he does not feel pain, when it was not you who fell off of the bicycle and 
bruised your elbow or scraped your knee? Why is it that men find it difficult to embrace 
each other without the fear of others thinking that something out of the norm is intended? 

When it comes to grief or grieving, it is like pulling teeth to get a man to express 
his emotions. I am mindful that there are those who are an exception to this thought 
pattern. Although times have changed and the perception is not what it was in the past, 
the ability to be demonstrative, as it pertains to emotions, still exist among men. Is this 
something that society has cultivated or is it based upon our ethnicity? African American 


men tend to be protective when it comes to exhibiting their emotions. 
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I am reminded of the motto for the state of South Carolina: “Dum Spiro Sporo:— 
While I Breathe, I Hope.” The moral decay and apathy that exist within the psyche of the 
African American male has been evident since the Vietnam War and the invasion of 
drugs into America. The lack of education and joblessness has also attributed to the 
climate and insensitivity of the African American male. One could also conclude that this 
de-sensitization of emotional feelings could also be behavioral as well. 

One could believe that there is a myth to substantiate the inadequacies of the 
emotions of the African American male; however, there are numerous other variables that 
contribute to the emotional deficiency of the male figure. The lack of a male figure within 
the home of many African American families is a major factor. It is apparent that when 
there is a lack of a father, young boys are influenced by other individuals. The tendency 
is to imitate that which they observe in the streets has become a norm for young men in 
the community where they reside. 

The lack of obtaining a quality education is also a contributing factor that deters 
the emotions of the African American male. It would be unfair to state that all children 
are alike. The young African male is unlike any other. At a young age, the young male is 
very hyper in comparison to other males of different nationalities. Therefore, the attention 
span differs. When he becomes bored in a regular setting and becomes agitated, the norm 
for those in charge is either to dismiss or have him expelled because of behavioral 
problems. As a result, medication is recommended to alleviate the problem. 
Unfortunately, the real problem has not been addressed. The individual has not learned 
how to affectively channel his energies in an effort to obtain the desired goal that has 


been set before them. 
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Unemployment and insufficient employment can also be considered as 
determinates that may contribute to the emotional deficiency of the African American 
male. An article printed in the Post and Courier (Charleston daily newspaper) speaks 
volume to this subject. The article is titled: “Poverty, unemployment disproportionately 
affects Charleston County’s black residents.” 

The economic chasm between black and white residents in Charleston County 

hasn’t improvement in the past 50 years from the height of the civil rights 

movement, a new study contends. For example, the median income for black 
families in Charleston and North Charleston was less than half ($29,799) the 
median income for white families ($64,553) in 2015. That’s especially true in 
education where black students are overwhelmingly stuck in low-income and 
under-performing schools.” 
As a result of these findings, it is needful to conclude that the morale of the African 
American male is lessened to a greater degree. The inability to provide for one’s family 
can present a heavy burden upon an individual. Therefore, the provider of the home now 
begins to either withdraw from the family to conceal his emotions and anger or commits 
acts that are not considered as being uncommon with their character. To cover-up what is 
happening within, he resorts to other methods to quench his feelings and thoughts. 

To subdue any type of feelings that an African American may have, the tendency 
for that individual to mask those feelings could be easily handled by becoming involved 
in alcoholism or drugs. These deterrents disguise the emotional wellbeing of the 


individual as he attempts to escape that which could really be natural. Although these 


substances are used to deter these feelings, it actually presents an avenue whereby 





? Stacey Patton, “Poverty, unemployment disproportionately affects Charleston County black 
residents,” Post and Courier, November 11, 2017, http://www.postandcourier.com/news/poverty- 
unemployment-disproportionately-affect-charleston-county-s-black-residents-report/article_33ab5884- 
c801-11e7-818d-17852f54b04b.html. 
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emotions can be exemplified or divulged. When these habits are displayed, the individual 
can dismiss their emotions while blaming the mental state that they were in as the real 
source of what transpired. 

However, the use of either of these substances (though they both are considered as 
mind altering) can have a positive effect upon the individual. Although there may be an 
attempt to mask emotions, it also allows individuals to display emotions. During that 
period of realization, the African male has an opportunity to acknowledge that there are 
either positive or negative feelings that must be dealt with. This could be a period of 
enlightenment for the African male. The fact is that he has an opportunity to unmask that 
which has been masked for a long period within his existence. Unfortunately, the 
realization is that the African male will hide behind the notion that it was either the 
alcohol or the drugs that initiated the act or the emotions that were exemplified. 

Another method of concealing the emotions that African American males 
encounter is the attempt to conceal them by carrying out or involving themselves in 
criminal behavior. Could it be or would it be correct in assuming that to conceal 
emotions, fears, insecurities and inabilities, that the African American male commits 
either violent acts or participates in criminal behavior as a means of being accepted by 
others? To gain acceptance, is it a derivative of the fact that the boy within has a desire to 
be accepted by the father that is not a part of the family structure? Therefore, the male 
figure gravitates to those who are just like him in an attempt to find love in the wrong 
place. Those whom he has aligned himself with are in reality no better than he is. They 


are looking for the hug, kiss and affection from a father that is absent. Therefore, criminal 
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behavior and the penal system provides, to some extent, that sense of longing and 
acceptance that he desires. 

These various avenues that the African American male has ventured upon has led 
some to that which could be considered as rage. This built up hostility and anger that lies 
within is the product of that which has been harbored within for a long period of time. 
Without the adequate means of addressing or dealing with these emotions, it only leads 
the person to a life that one would consider as being detrimental. It would be conclusive 
to concur that the individual is looking for love in all the wrong places. 

Therefore, I would conclude that there is a need to provide a free-space zone for 
African American males of all ages. Within this zone individuals would have the ability 
to share, discuss and express their inhibitions. The desired result would be to activate 
within each person the ability to express themselves and release those hidden emotions 
that they have concealed. The goal would be that a man can become emotionally free, 


spiritually alive and mentally prepared to conquer anything that he desires. 


Ministry Focus 
As I stated at the onset of this paper, I took various courses in pastoral care and 
counseling while a student at the Interdenominational Theological Center. These courses 
provided a wealth of knowledge that has enhanced my ability to effectively assist and 
aide those whom I encounter that are experiencing the various facets of grief. I was really 
intrigued with our group therapy class. This class provided participants with what is 
called a “closed session” class. The “closed session” facilitated a space that enabled 


participants to be free in sharing. There were specific parameters that existed within the 
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setting. Attendees were required to be prompt for the session. Anyone arriving late had to 
receive acceptance to enter the session. This was done to respect time and those who 
could possibly being sharing. This created a “safe space” and a “cohesive group.” 

The “safe space” afforded participants the pleasure to express their innermost 
feelings. The instructor (who was a male) provided a space for transparency and freedom 
to express and release emotions for all in attendance. On occasions, he would start the 
session by merely asking if he could just shed tears because of either the way he felt or 
something in the past that had resurfaced. His transparency afforded others the 
opportunity to be free also. As a result, the space was both safe and therapeutic. It was 
also a non-judgmental zone. Freedom of expression was allowed. 

Another contributing factor that is present within my ministerial context that is 
pertinent is the experienced received in Clinical Pastoral Education. This required hour of 
time providing either words of care/comfort and listening to individuals within the 
hospital setting. It could be two-fold in nature at times. First and foremost was the 
circumstance of the patient. The main focused was to offer words of encouragement and 
prayer. Secondly, to offer support to any family members that were present. In case of the 
demise of an individual, it was important to offer comfort and solace and allow them an 
opportunity to grieve. 

Chaplains were required to give a morning prayer at the beginning of the day. 
Patients and the entire hospital staff looked forward to the morning prayer. Morning 
prayer provided them with hope and expectancy that no matter what they encountered, 


they could make it through the day. For those patients who were hospitalized for life 
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threatening circumstances, it gave them encouragement that petitions were being made on 
their behalf. 

Finally, within context where I serve in ministry, one of my assignments is to 
assist families as they prepare services for a deceased family member. There are 
occasions when I am called upon to make visitation to those who may be hospitalized 
also. In assisting with the services, it affords me the opportunity to share and encourage 
those family members as they travel on a journey that can be overwhelming. Having 
personal experience can be of great value and assistance when others are in a place that is 
unfamiliar and uncomfortable. The ability to share and be transparent allows others to 
realize that they are not alone. It also opens up dialogue that is often avoided in an effort 


to dismiss what has happened. 


Develop the Synergy 

It is my intent to develop a space where men (African American specifically) can 
interact with each other and discuss their prohibitions as it pertains to their inability to 
express or demonstrate grief. There are many terms that have the same connotation as the 
word grief. It is incumbent that I address some of those terms. In so doing, it will provide 
a trajectory for the basis of this project. As a result, it will enable participants of this 
program to identify with their specific need or area of concentration. Therefore, the result 
is to overcome their inability to express and exhibit their emotions. 

The first term for consideration is “grieve.” “Grieve” is the strongest of these 


verbs. It is defined as “implying deep mental anguish or suffering, often endured alone 
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and in silence.”> When men grieve, the tendency is to build a barrier around themselves 
as if everything is alright. The anguish and suffering that is endured affects the emotional 
wellbeing of the individual. Therefore, a brick wall is devised or cultivated in an effort to 
inhibit others from invading into their space. As a result, the male figure has conveniently 
disguised his grief. Unfortunately, his mental state within is decaying. 

The word “mourn” is more formal and often more public. Although it implies 
“deep emotion felt over a period, that emotion may be more ceremonial than sincere.’”* 
During this period, an individual can display an act of mourning without actually 
mourning. This can be exemplified in attending a service or the wearing of specific 
garments. This is a means of paying tribute or homage to that particular individual. 
However, there is the avoidance of displaying any emotional signs of grieving. 

“Lament” is defined as “express or feel grief for or about; regret.” This being 
twofold, an individual can express themselves by reciting a poem which could express 
how they feel. As a result, that person has avoided to some extent, the actual process of 
grief. The term is also indicative of regret. There are instances where an individual can 
make decisions or commit acts that are done in haste. When hasty decisions are made 
without complete thought given, the results can be both detrimental and consequential. 

Once a participant addresses and defines their specific area of need, then the 
process toward healing can begin. Before solutions to problems or situations can be 


obtained, one must recognize that there is a problem. The need or desire to suppress 





3 Frank R. Abate, ed., The Oxford American Dictionary and Language Guide, s.v. “Grieve.” (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, Inc., 1999), 429. 


4 The Oxford American Dictionary and Language Guide, s.v., “Mourn,” 646. 


> The Oxford American Dictionary and Language Guide, s.v., “Lament,” 554. 
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feelings to display masculinity must be dissolved. As a result, it affords the male figure 
the ability to exemplify their innermost feelings without any prohibitions. The final result 
is the freedom to express and show emotions without any reservation. 

“To thine own self be true...Take care of yourself first, and that way you’ll be in 
a position to take care of others.”° This is the junction where my spiritual journey and my 
context meet. The above quote was written by William Shakespeare in the play Hamlet. 
In reality, it is incumbent for individuals to be honest with themselves. When a person is 
honest with themselves, then the individual can accept and deal with any flaws or 
disparities that they may find within themselves. It also requires an individual to be true 
to themselves also. When one is true to who they are, there exists a peace that is exhibited 
within that individual. 

The only method of assisting others in any situation is obtained from personal 
experiences. I have experienced grief at different junctions within my life. When my only 
sister passed, I was sixteen years old. Although I was not familiar with what was going 
on, there was a void within my life. My sister was the only other female in our immediate 
family beside my mother. When my brother-in-law asked me to stay with him for the 
summer and take care of the two older boys, I readily consented. In hindsight, this was 
possibly my way of expressing and releasing the grief that I had encountered. 

In 1998, when my father passed, I was forty-one years old. My father, brothers 
and I worked on the same job together until he retired. After his retirement, it was our 
daily routine to visit our parents and just enjoy them. When he passed, I experienced a 


period of depression. During baseball season we would always talk about the Atlanta 





® William Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act 1, Scene III. 
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Braves. He kept me abreast of current events, politics and how to treat others. At the end 
of a church service, I began to play and sing for the closing selection “God Be with You 
till We Meet Again.” I became emotionally distraught while tears were steadily falling 
from my eyes. I felt as if I was at my father’s funeral service all over again. It was 
apparent that I had not actually grieved his passing. 

In 2001, my mother passed. After I had experienced a brief period of being ill, she 
became ill. She always spoke of preparing to leave because all of her friends were gone 
and so was her husband. After a brief illness, she transitioned on March 27, 2001. That 
Sunday night or early that Monday morning, I saw a vision of my mother lying in a 
hospital bed. I did what most church people would do: rebuke the devil. God spoke and 
told me that I would accept what He allowed. After everything was over, I experienced 
grief for approximately two years. 

I learned that expression and releasing is the only avenue that allows an individual 
to be free from grief. Grief has a way of catching up with you. If you attempt to suppress 
it, it will manifest in many ways. It can lead to addiction, hatred, depression, illnesses and 
mental fatigue. It can force individuals to either deal with their situations or their 


situations will deal with them. 


Men and the Grief Process 


The first act of violence that patriarchy demands of males is not violence toward 
women. Instead patriarchy demands of all males that they engage in acts of 
psychic self-mutilation, that they kill off the emotional parts of themselves. If an 
individual is not successful in emotionally crippling himself, he can count on 
patriarchal men to enact his self-esteem.’ 





T AZ QUOTES, “Bell Hooks,” (n.d.), AZQuotes.com, https://azquotes.com/6871-Bell Hooks. 
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The proposed project deals with African American men and the grief process and 
why men do not show grief. “Man up” is always the term used whenever a male figure 
begins to express emotions. This may not include everyone; however, there is a majority 
that believe that when a male figure shows emotions, the individual is less than. 
Therefore, to be accepted some have allowed this stereotype to shape and fashion who 
they really are. “I played the part of a tough, non-emotional black male. I couldn’t show 
any type of vulnerable emotion, and I definitely couldn’t cry.”* 

The purpose of this project is to allow and inform men (African American) that it 
is natural for men to express their inner most feelings. In so doing it is therapeutic and 
natural. Any individual that is void of emotions is not true to who they really are. We are 
emotional beings made by a God who also exemplifies emotions. Therefore, how can we 
be above the God who made us? 

Emotion is defined as “a strong mental or instinctive feeling such as love or 
fear.”? Therefore, whenever men deny themselves of exemplifying either of these, they 
have refuted that which is natural. Is this instinctive or is it a learned behavior? This 
project is designed to explore and dismiss this myth that is very evident within our 
community. The irony is that men exemplify emotions for those things that are 
acceptable. Excitement is displayed during various sport activities, video games and 
general conversations amongst each other. However, when it is something that is 


unfamiliar, there is a resistance. 





8 J. Goodey, (1997), “Boys don’t cry,” British Journal of Criminology 37 (3): 401-418. 


° The Oxford Dictionary and Language Guide, s.v., “Emotions,” 314. 
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When men begin to take care of themselves, it is then that they can truly take care 
of their families. Being true to yourself is a must. Recognizing that you are not perfect 
and not free from fear is essential. Embracing your shortcomings is essential not only to 
the male figure but also to those who are in his care. This allows those within the family 
structure to realize that no person is above being true to themselves. 

The general nature of this project is to identify those specific areas that are needed 
to assist men in dealing with grief. Once the areas are identified, we will develop ways in 
which men can discuss them in an effort to overcome them. The intent is to provide a safe 
space for (1) sharing, (2) discussing, (3) exploring and (4) solving. There will be 
parameters developed to maintain the privacy and confidentially of each participant. A 
safe space and confidentiality are of vital importance. 

I must also take into consideration the fact that there will be times when it is 
impossible to gather every participant together. Therefore, there will be opportunities to 
meet participants individually. This will afford participants the ability to share in a free 
zone where they can release their emotions without hesitation. Although I will not 
encourage one on one, however, if necessary, we will be open to explore. 

Discussions are paramount within this program. It will promote a safe 
environment for those in attendance to engage themselves in the specified topic for 
discussion. When men gather amongst themselves and begin to share their innermost 
thoughts and feelings, it prompts other to feel safe to share. Therefore, the ability to sense 
freedom and sharing enables those who may possess limitations the opportunity to 
engage in the process without any hindrances. It promotes an atmosphere for releasing 


that which was buried deep within. 
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There will also be the ability to explore various subjects that may attribute to the 
reasons why men are hesitant in displaying emotions. This will be obtained via the 
process of conducting surveys at the very onset of the program. This is critical to the 
success of the program. The guiding light to initiate participation and response lies within 
the ability to discuss that which the participants deem important. Although the need may 
arise to prompt or encourage certain topics, once that safe space has been created, it will 
offer those in attendance the freedom to participate and release that which has been 
concealed within. 

My intent is to identify why men (African American) are reluctant when it comes 
to displaying emotions when they are in the process of grieving. As I have discussed 
early in the context, there are various situations that may contribute to an individual 
experiencing some form of grief. Whether it’s the death of a loved one, the loss of an 
employment, the disappointment of a child, a medical condition or the inability to 
effectively care for themselves, men have a tendency to conceal their emotional state. 
When the emotional state is concealed, it provides room for other detrimental factors to 
occur within and without. 

Is this a learned behavior or a natural behavior? Does this only exist within the 
culture of the African American male or is it within the context of all males? Are there 
underlying fears that are contributing to the concealment of emotions? Everyone has at 
some specific encounter in life displayed their emotions. Why is it that men (African 


American specifically) have developed the need to conceal their emotions? 
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Therefore, my proposed context is The African American Male and Grief: A 
Cultural Behavior or a Learned Behavior? “To thine own self be true... Take care of 
yourself first, and that way you’ll be in a position to take care of others.””!° 

In developing this haven for African American men to share in the many facets of 
grief, I will develop or devise many questionnaires. The purpose of these questionnaires 
will be to receive their input or views on various subject matter as it pertains to grief. It 
can be difficult to have a body of people to assemble themselves together on any given 
date, especially men. 

To make this a comprehensive study, I am engaging a vast array of individuals to 
hopefully participate in this study. They will be informed of the purpose and the intent of 
this study as well as the fact that all information that is gathered will be anonymous. 
With privacy being a key factor, hopefully these men will allow themselves to feel 
comfortable in not only participating but being transparent in their answers. I am also 
considering convening the group together at least on three occasions for the purpose of 
socializing and reflections. 

The scope of the questions as it deals with the context will have a wide range of 
subjects that one could encounter as it may affect a personal grief situation. Grief is not 
only the loss of life but also the loss of employment and the result of a sibling or child 
committing an act of violence which could result in incarceration. One could experience 
divorce, which could result in that individual experiencing another form of grief. The 
molestation/rape of a child or family member etc. would constitute grief for an individual 


as well. 





10 William Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act 1, Scene III. 
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Upon careful compilation of the information which would occur at various stages, 
it is my intention to gather all participants together for a time of refreshing and sharing 
what has been concluded as a result of their participation. During this segment it would 
be revealed that everyone who participated shared in some type of grief at a particular 
moment in their life. The primary intent is that of informing each participant that we 
actually are our brothers’ keeper. No man is an island and no man should stand alone. 

This probably is not the norm for a contextual analysis; however, my intent is to 
provide a free mechanism for individuals to participate without placing them in a 
burdensome situation. Of course, I will be responsible for every follow-up as it pertains 
to completing the surveys in a timely matter. Hopefully, it will not infringe upon their 
personal family time or other duties that may incur within their family or private 


schedules. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The emotional state of the African American male has been a mystery for many 
years. Some would contend that there is no problem. However, the African American 
male has learned to suppress any and all types of emotions. Whether it is the birth of a 
child, the death of a loved one or the loss of employment, the display of emotions has 
been concealed. Is this due to the premise that men do not cry? Or, is this due to the 
premise that if a man exhibits any signs of emotion, that individual is considered as being 
weak? 

The intent of this paper is to analyze and study the emotional status of the African 
American male as it pertains to grief and the inability to exhibit emotions. Men have been 
deemed the stronger of the sexes. However, physical strength does not exceed or surpass 
emotional strength. The emotional wellbeing of an individual is pertinent to the mental 
status of an individual. Therefore, one must be grounded mentally, emotionally and 
physically. 

The African American male appears to be in a state that is devoid of emotions. 
Anger tends to engulf the African American male. As a result of this anger, the African 
American male is headed in a direction that has become detrimental to him and the 


family structure. The lack of a strong level-headed male figure within the family has 
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become the norm for too many African American families. In order for the family 
structure to become whole, there is a need to evaluate the emotional wellbeing of the 
African American male. This is a vital necessity. 

Emotions cannot and should not be suppressed. Whether they are tears of joy or 
sadness, they must be expressed. The inability to release, share and display feelings can 
be detrimental to the wellbeing of an individual. Likewise, grief cannot and should not be 
suppressed. The end results can be disadvantageous for the individual and those whom 
they care about. Therefore, it is the intent of this study to evaluate and access the 
emotional state of the African American male. The title of this project is “The African 
American Male and Grief: Providing a Safe Haven for Sharing and Caring.” The biblical 


foundational text for this project is taken from the Old Testament, Psalm 23. 


Literary Element of Text 

Psalm 23 is arguably the most noted “text” within the bible. Christians and non- 
Christians have recited this psalm in its entirety either by reading it from the sacred 
scriptures or from memory. This famed psalm has been spoken by many wise sages, 
theologians, scholars and everyday people. Whether it is in time of despair, trouble or 
devastation, this iconic hymn has reached over various ethnicities and boundaries that 
may be known or unknown to humankind. Authorship has been attributed to David, the 
shepherd boy of Israel, who ultimately became the king of Israel and was shepherded by 
the Great Shepherd of the universe. 

The Israelites used poetry and music from the earliest days of their history. Before 

that, Adam probably used a poem to praise God for his new mate (Gen.2:23). 


Moses sang a song to God for delivering the Israelites from Egypt (Exod. 15). The 
Bible (Judg. 5:2-31; 14:14, 18) records many other poems from the time of the 
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judges (1400-1000 B.C.). But most poetry in the Bible comes from the time of 
King David (1012-972 B.C.) and afterward. A great deal of poetry was composed 
in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Canaan long before the appearance of the biblical 
books of poetry. The lyric poem, which compromises most of the poems in the 
Psalms, corresponds with the extensive lyric poetry of Egypt, Sumer, and 
Babylon. The artistic style of biblical poetry closely resembles Ugaritic (from 
1700 to 1500 B.C.) and Babylonian poetry. By far the largest book of Old 
Testament poetry is the Book of Psalms. Jewish scholars put this book in a section 
of the Bible that they call the “Writings.” The Book of Psalms stands apart from 
any other poetic literature of the ancient Near East, lifting praises to God and 
revealing God's will to His people. The Psalms are divided into five sections, or 
books. Psalm 1-41 form what is called the ‘Davidic Section,’ because King David 
wrote most of them. The Davidic psalms call God by the name Jehovah 272 times 
and by the name Elohim fifteen times. Psalms 42-72 are called ‘Hezekiah’s 
Collection’ because they seem to have been compiled about the of time King 
Hezekiah (729-696 B.C.). The third section includes Psalm 73-89. It is called 
‘Josiah’s Collection’ because it was probably compiled during the time of King 
Josiah (638-608). Psalms 90 -106 were designed to be used in the temple worship, 
and they only used the name Jehovah. The last section of the Book of Psalms 
(Psa. 105-150) was probably collected after the Jews returned to their homeland 
after 536 B.C. Nearly all of these Psalms use the name Jehovah to refer to God, 
and fifteen of them were written by King David. This section includes Psalms 
107-150, and it has two different types of Psalms-the Hallels or ‘praises’ (Psa. 
113-118) and the ‘Songs of Degrees’ (Psa.120-134). The theme of the Book of 
Psalms is ‘My God and Me,’ or ‘Our God and Us.’! 


In an effort to completely understand the making of this iconic hymnody, it is 
incumbent that there is an understanding of the characteristics of the elements that are 
included within this hymn. There must be an understanding of the theme, plot, characters 
and the setting in which the narrative takes place. Therefore, an examination of this from 
various writings/authors would be beneficial. 

According to the Israel Bible Sefer Tehillim, the book of Psalms, is first and 

foremost a shining example of biblical poetry. This genre conveys the word of 

God in a different medium than narrative, it focuses not on what one reads or 

hears but rather on that one feels and intuits. The Bible integrates poetry 


throughout its 24 books, reminding the reader of the infinite nature of Hashem 
and the multivalent dimensions of his word. The addition of poetry to the biblical 





'J. 1. Packer and M. C. Tenney, ///ustrated Manners and Customs of the Bible (Nashville, TN: 
Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1980), 368, 370-71. 
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landscape teaches the reader to gauge the cadence, rhythm, rhyme and meter in 
the divine expressions. It is this third category into which Sefer Tehillim falls. 
Written, according to the Talmud (Bava Batra 14b), by King David and ten elders, 
each poem exposes the raw emotions of the Israelites attempting to feel God’s 
presence, while at the same time contending with external and internal foes. The 
medium poetry, with its wordplays and metaphors, acrostics and flowery 
language, offers a universal subjective aspect to the written word.” 


Considering that the composition of the hymns is poetry, there are still those 
views that agree that the compositions are either poetic in form that were derived orally, 
that is to be read and others were developed to be sung. There are many differing views 
as to the exact literary elements of this book of Hebrew hymns. However, they remain to 
be the hymnbook for the people of that time as well as the people of today. 


The psalms are poetic in compositions; some were no doubt composed orally and 
spontaneously, whereas others were literary compositions in a more formal sense. 
A recognition of the poetic form of the psalms is important for their interpretation, 
for poetry is a special kind of language; the importance of poetic language in the 
biblical context is indicated by the fact that somewhere between a third and a half 
of the OT is poetic in form. Poetry is, among other things, an attempt to transcend 
the limitations of normal (prosaic) human language and to give expression to 
something not easily expressed in words indeed; it may ultimately be 
inexpressible in human terms. When poetry is accompanied by music, the element 
of transcendence may be heightened. A problem arises, however, in determining 
the precise nature and forms of Hebrew poetry; although there is some agreement 
concerning the principal characteristics, there continue to be numerous areas of 
debate and speculation. G. B. Gray, in an important study published in 1915, 
stated that ‘the main forms of Hebrew poetry are two-parallelism and rhythm (or 
meter), are undisputed, though there is a good deal of dispute concerning the 
precise nature of each form. Nevertheless, of the two, it is parallelism which is 
most clearly understood and parallelism which survives transition into languages 
other than Hebrew.” 


An example of parallelism within the 23"! Psalm is that of verse 4 which states “I 


fear no evil; for you are with me; your rod and your staff — they comfort.” The Word 





? The Israel Bible, ed., Tuly Weisz, “Psalms-23,” https://theisraelbible.com/bible/psalms/chapt 
er23. 


3 John D. W. Watts, “The Forms of Hebrew Poetry,” in Word Biblical Commentary, Vol. 19, 
Psalms 1-50, ed. Peter C. Craigie (Waco, TX: Word Books Publisher, 1983), 35-37. 
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Commentary further alludes to the fact that within the passage of Psalm 23:1-4 contains a 


metaphor; God is the shepherd, and the psalmist is a sheep belonging to his flock. The 
fundamental points expressed in the metaphor are the interrelated dimension of protection 
and provision.* 

To further substantiate the use of parallelism within Hebrew poetry (especially 
within the Psalms), William P. Brown, cited in The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, makes the following assessment. 


On the one hand, the language of the ancient psalms is by large conventional. On 
the other hand, such language is poetic, allowing for the imaginative use of 
metaphor and imagery. Hebrew poetry, in particular, does not typically exhibit 
rhyme or fixed meter. Nevertheless, it does bear at least one distinctive feature, 
namely, the balancing of corresponding poetical lines, commonly called 
parallelism. A given line of Hebrew verse frequently consists of paired segments 
or couplets (bicola), although triplets (tricola) and more elaborate patterns are 
occasionally featured. In a poetic couplet, the second segment or colon can 
intensify, modify, or in some fashion complete the thought of the first segment.> 


The debate over what type of genre the psalm is considered to be has never been 
solved. There are many views; however, there is no definite conclusion as to where the 
psalm should be placed. Therefore, it is imperative that all views should be considered in 
an effort to make a feasible study of the analogy of the psalms. 


Although Ps. 23 is short and relatively free from textual and translation problems, 
it is nevertheless particularly difficult to interpret with respects to such matters as 
its form and original social or cultic setting. There has been general agreement 
since Gunkel’s time that the psalm is a psalm of trust or confidence. Those who 
do not accept such view differ more in nuance that in substance; thus Vogt (Bib 
34 [1953] 195-211) considers the psalm to be a thanksgiving psalm, basing his 
view in part on a particular interpretation of the setting (below). But, as Loretz 
(UF 6 [1974] 187-91) has indicated, at certain points in its history the psalms 





4 Watts, “The ‘Place in Life’ of Ps. 23,” 204-205. 


> William P. Brown, “The Language of the Psalms,” in The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the 
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could be related to either genre. The identification of the psalm could be related to 
either genre. The identification of the psalm as a royal psalm poses more serious 
problems (so Merrill, VT 15 [1965] 354-60 and Eaton, Kingship and the Psalms, 
36-38): the view is not implausible, but the substance of the psalm is so general 
and laden with metaphor, that a specific interpretation in terms of royal psalmody 
is, of necessity, highly hypothetical. The structure of the psalms is also difficult to 
define with clarity or certainty. There is some consensus that the psalm falls into 
two main sections: (1) the Lord as shepherd (23:1-4): (2) the Lord as host (23:5- 
6). Yet even this basic analysis is subject to criticism. There is little disagreement 
that the first four verses utilize the metaphor of the divine shepherd; there is 
considerable debate, however, as to the interpretation of vv 5-6. Traditionally, the 
verses have been interpreted as reflecting a change in imagery from the Lord as 
shepherd to the Lord as host. But several scholars have argued that the shepherd 
metaphor is retained throughout the psalm (so Koehler, ZAW 68 [1956] 227-34). 
Yet another possibility is that vv. 5-6 do not contain metaphorical language at all, 
but should be interpreted more literally with respect to a sacrificial banquet, 
which provides the setting for the psalm (see Vogt), art. Cit.)® 


As individuals attempt to obtain a better understanding of the psalms, it is 
imperative that one examine a plethora of opinions from various schools of thought. 
Once this has been accomplished, this will allow individuals an opportunity to develop a 
judgement that can be fashioned based upon the information that they have obtain from 
various authors. Therefore, with this thought in mind, an analysis of the following two 
schools of thought are deemed essential. 


There is no system of classification to which all the psalms are easily 
accommodated. That is not a criticism of the book but rather a confession of our 
inability to comprehend the scope of this collection. However, two methods are 
generally used, grouping by context and grouping by function . . . The second 
system of classification has been produced, not by investigating the historical 
background, but by identifying the ‘type’ or genre (Gattung), of the song and 
tracing back to its origin in the life of Israel. The rudimentary pursuit focused on 
the ‘setting in life’ (Sitz im Leben), that is, the situation that brought the particular 
psalm into existence. Herman Gunkel pioneered this method and insisted that the 
important question was not the historical background but the function of the song 
in the life of Israel. He believed that the earliest songs of Israel were connected to 
the religious shrines, although many of them were later spiritualized and used as 
personal prayers. Many scholars have come to recognize, however, that not all the 
psalms have a liturgical origin, and that many were probably never used at all in 





® Watts, “The ‘Place in Life’ of Ps. 23,” 204-205. 
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the liturgy of the Temple. Psalm 23 may be such a song, and even Mowinckel 
recognizes the difficulty of assigning this psalm to a cultic origin, admitting: 
“What gives it a priceless value to all ages may be the very fact that is stands there 
as a pure expression of confidence in God, unhindered by all special historical 
circumstances, an adequate expression of the confidence of faith of all sorts of 
people, and at all times.’’ 


The following reference is obtained from The Abingdon Old Testament Commentary as it 
relates to the essence of this well-known poetic literature. The thoughts within these 
verses have intrigued historians and humankind for centuries. 


Psalm 23 is a song of trust in the divine shepherd. Though it is often read as a 
pastoral idyll, evil (embodied in human beings) lurks at the margin (vv. 4a, 5b), 
and ‘nature’ is occasionally dangerous (v.4). The song of trust is, after all, closely 
related to the personal lament. The structure is largely determined by the 
successive images of God in the poem-shepherd (vv. 1-4) and host (v. 5)-and by 
the successive pronouns used for God, he (vv. 1-3) and you (vv. 4-6). The poem’s 
turning point is the middle verse (v. 4). From the experience of being safely 
guided (vv. 1-3), the psalmist resolves to put aside fear (‘I fear no evil’) and trust 
the divine Shepherd even in the worst imaginable danger, out of the conviction 
that “you are with me’ (v. 4c). The image of God changes in verse 5 to a host 
honoring a guest and serving a meal. The final verse functions like verse 4, for it 
too is a reflection on being cared for by God; from experiencing God as host, the 
psalmist concludes that ‘goodness and mercy shall follow me’.® 


Basic Types of Psalms 
As we have already noted, the classifications of the psalms may follow a 
functional or content method. Since either method falls short of being adequate, we find it 


necessary to employ both in an effort of systematization. 





TC. Hassell Bullock, An Introduction to the Old Testament Poetic Books (Chicago, IL: Moody 
Press, 1979), 120-121. 
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Hymns 


The hymn is a diversified classification and belongs to the “functional” method. 
Gunkel pioneered the study of this type of psalm. His basic criteria were that it was a 
song of praise and that it was sung on holy days in the temple, either by the temple choir 
or by the congregation. Weiser lists the following psalms among the hymns: 8, 119, 29, 
33, 65, 67, 100, 103, 104, 105, 111, 113, 114, 135, 136, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150; 
also Psalms 46, 48, 76, 84, 87, 122 (hymns of Zion) and psalms 47, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99 
(so-called enthronement psalm) belong among the hymns. Frequently the hymns of praise 
open with a call to praise the Lord, followed by the praise itself, which takes varied forms 
of expression (vocabulary of praise like “hallelujah,” and descriptions of what the Lord 


has done. 


Penitential Psalms 

Although the ancient Christian church designated seven psalms as “penitential” 
(Pss. 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143), only three of them contain the element of penitence. 
Psalms 51 and 130 are the clearest examples, both being genuine prayers of penitence, as 
also is Psalm 38; yet, the psalmist there views his sin as the cause of the illness from 
which he suffers and over which he laments. Although Psalm 143 is not penitential in the 
strict sense of the word, it does take cognizance of the larger context of the sinfulness of 
the human race (143:2). Two of these psalms (32, 102) are laments about some illness 
that the worshiper has endured, whereas Psalms 6 and 143 lament the ill treatment of the 
psalmist at the hands of his enemies. Yet, the tone of all seven psalms is one of 


submission to God and appeal for His favor. 
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Wisdom Psalms 

In addition to the “higher” wisdom of the Old Testament, of which Job is the 
example par excellence, much “lower” wisdom is contained in the Old Testament (e.g., 
Proverbs), with a fair amount in the Psalter. Others may struggle with the problems of 
why the wicked prosper; Psalms 37, 49, and 73 treat this question. In Psalm 37, the 
solution is that their prosperity is transitory, whereas righteousness is enduring. The 
solution of Psalm 73 is similar, for there the wicked are said to pass away suddenly like a 
dream. The explanation of Psalm 49 seems to stretch forth toward the doctrine of the life 
to come. The psalm declares that death will come to the wicked and righteous alike, but 


even then, the righteous will come off better. 


Messianic Psalms 
As we have observed, the idea of redemption is a dominant one in the Psalter, 
even though redemption for ancient Israel was a present reality, 


[It] was also both immediately and distantly future. In the Old Testament, the idea 
of future redemption par excellence took the form of the personal Messiah. Yet, 
because history and not eschatology is most often the center of gravity, we may 
agree that the ‘royal’ psalms form a valid subgroup. And where they do not speak 
directly of the Messiah, we can affirm Ringgren’s statement that ‘The royal 
psalms prepare the way for the Christian belief in the Messiah, and thus form an 
important and essential part of the history of revelation.’ Our study may be 
facilitated by dividing the messianic psalms into two subdivisions, those that refer 
to the king and his rule (2, 18, 20, 21, 45, 61, 72, 89, 110, 132,144), and those that 
treat man and his rule (2, 18, 20, 21, 45, 61, 72, 89, 110, 132, 144), and those that 
treat man and his life generally (8, 16, 22, 35, 40, 41, 55, 69, 102, 109).? 





° C. Hassell Bullock, An Introduction to the Old Testament Poetic Books (Chicago, IL: Moody 
Press, 1979), 137. 
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Imprecatory Psalms 

The prize for the most perplexing of the psalms has long been held by the 
imprecatory psalms or the “cursing.” At least three falls clearly into this classification — 
Psalms 35, 69, and 109. In addition, many scattered verses qualify. Mowinckel believed 
these psalms represented a religious climate of black magic, the psalms being an 
“effective curse” against an enemy. However, the Old Testament is relatively free of this 
kind of sympathetic magic; if any bits appear, the practice is not endorsed. But as we look 
very closely at these three psalms, we discover something quite important in what is 
identified as personal vindictiveness and how it is placed in a larger context. The psalmist 
consigned the matter to God. The larger context is the kingdom of God, that is, God’s 


people and His cause. 


Enthronement Psalms 

The designation “enthronement” psalms is mainly associated with Sigmund 
Mowinckel and generally refers to Psalms 47, 93, 95-99, all of which speak of the Lord 
as King or use the language “The Lord [or God] reigns.” The declaration “The Lord 
reigns” does not mean “The Lord has become king.” Nor did the Israelites invest their 


kings with deity.!° 


Historical Setting of Text 
There are many differing opinions as to the compilation of the book of hymns that 


we call the Psalms. If it pertains to a particular date and time of the composition, there is 
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no specific date. However, it is known that the hymns are of origin by the people of Israel 
and can attest to the struggles and their belief in the true and living God, YAHWEH. As 
they journeyed and made their exodus from under the stern rule of the Egyptians, they 
sang songs that were familiar to them. The following are excerpts from various authors as 
to the date of the writings of this noble hymn book. 

Julian Morgenstern makes the following assessment as it pertains to the date and 
authorship of Psalm 23. 


With regard to the date and authorship of Ps 23 there is the usual wide range of 
opinion. Sellin and Konig hold that David was the author, DeWette that David 
might well have been the author, and Barnes that the Psalm was composed either 
by David himself or else by one who lived not more than a generation later. 
Briggs advocates a date of composition at some time between Solomon and 
Jehosaphat. Osterley regards the Psalm as pre-exilic and Hitizig would ascribe it 
to Jeremeiah. Baethgen, following Theodor of Mopsuesstia and Henstenberg, 
links the Psalm with the return of the exiles of Babylonia. Mowinckel contents 
himself with affirming that the Psalm must be later than David. Bertholet assignd 
it in a broad way to the post-exilic period, and Gunkel to the late post-exilic 
period. Kent, more specifically, maintains that the Psalm could have been 
composed only in the period after Nehemiah, while Buttenwieser holds that the 
Psalm was composed between 520 and 359 B.C. by the author of the ‘Job- 
drama.’ Olshausen, Duhm and Haupt claim that the Psalm is Maccabean; Haupt 
that it was composed after the victories of Judas Maccabeus, and Duhm that the 
author must have been a man like Simon, the High-priest, or John Hyrcanus. 
Ewald, who would also ascribe the Psalm to the period of David or shortly 
thereafter, maintains that the author was an old army leader. Who suddenly, in 
the face of extreme want and distress, found all his needs miraculously satisfied. 
Cheyne and Kittel regard the psalm as the utterance of a weary pilgrim who 
seeks and finds rest. There is corresponding divergence of opinion as to who the 
speaker is. Theodor of Mopsuestia, the Targum, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, 
Wellhausen and Baethgen identify the speaker with the jewish community or 
nation. Hitzig, Cheyne (who, however, sees likewise a nationalist element in the 
Psalm), Duhm, Staerk, Kittel and Barnes, on the other hand, claim that the 
speaker is an individual. Rashi, following Midr. Tehillim, maintains that the 
Psalm was composed by David himself, when he fled before Saul in the rough 
country of Heret (I Sam22 5) and that therefore David is himself the speaker.!! 





'! Julian Morgenstern, 1946, “Psalm 23,” Journal of Biblical Literature 65 (1): 13-24, https:// 
search-ebscohost-com.utsdayton.dm.oclc.org/login.aspx?direct=true&db=a6h& AN=ATLA000735 9767 
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The Commentary on the Old Testament provides the following assessment as to the date 
and authorship of Psalm 23. 


The arrangement, by which a Psalm that praises Jahve as the Shepherd and Host 
of His own people, could not possibly be more sensible and appropriate. If David 
is the author, and there is no reason for doubting it, then this Psalm belongs to 
the time of the rebellion under Absalom, and this supposition is confirmed on 
every hand. It is like an amplification of 4:8; and 3:7 is also echoed in it. But not 
only does it contain points of contact with this pair of Psalms of the time 
mentioned, but also with other Psalms belonging to the same period, as 27:4, and 
more especially 63, which is said to have been composed when David had 
retreated with his faithful followers over Kidron and the Mount of Olives into the 
plains of the wilderness of Judah, whither Hushai sent him tidings, which 
counselled him to pass over Jordan with all possible haste. !* 


James E. Smith, the writer of The Wisdom Literature and Psalms, asserts the 
following as to the author of Psalm 23. David is the writer of this “the pearl of psalms.” 
It seems to be based on recollections of his early shepherd life, and perhaps on his 
gracious treatment by his friend Barzillai (2 Sam. 17:27-29) late in his reign." 

The following is an excerpt taken from an article written by Michael Goulder. 
The article is found in The Journal for the Study of the Old Testament. He makes the 
following assessment as it pertains to the date of Psalm 23. 

The first thing of these is the heading. A Jew living less than half a millennium 

after the writing of the psalms is likely to know things about its background which 

we do not know. The headings are evidence that early interpreters thought that 

Psalm 23 was written in some sense for David; and the additional notes on many 

of the David psalms. Psalm 18 for example, show that such interpreters thought 

they had reference to particular incidents in David’s life. It is not difficult to 
suggest a suitable point in David’s life for Psalm 23. He reached green pastures 


and the waters of rest when he took Jerusalem in 2Sam. 5-10; the narrator ends, 
‘David became greater and greater, for the Lord, the God of hosts, was with him’ 





"2 Carl Friedrich Keill and Franz Delitzsch, Commentary on the Old Testament (Peabody, MA: 
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(v. 10), and a little later, ‘when the Lord gave him rest from all his enemies’ 
(7.1).!4 


The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible gives the following reference as it pertains 
to the authorship of the Psalms. 


The Psalter’s fivefold structure, according to rabbinic tradition, finds 
correspondence with the Torah or Pentateuch, as noted specifically in the Midrash 
Tehellim in the 1* cent. BCE. While Hebrew psalter features David’s name in 
seventy-three psalm titles, later versions, like the Greek and Syriac, cite his name 
even more frequently, leading to the assumption that David was author of the 
entire Psalter. The Greek translation (LXX), e.g., ascribes fourteen more psalms 
to David. The psalm scroll from Cave 11 at Qumran describes Davis as having 
composed a total of 4,050 psalms, which ‘he spoke through . . . prophecy which 
had been given to him from before the Most High’ (1105 XXVII, 11; DSSSE 
vol.2).!5 


The following is an excerpt taken from the Encyclopedia Britannica as it pertains 
to the background information on the ethnic people is Psalm 23. 


In both poetic form and musical instrumentation, the Hebrew psalmists inherited 
skills from the art of their neighbors and predecessors, especially the Egyptians 
and the Canaanites. The texts of many ancient Near Eastern psalms in Akkadian, 
Ugaritic, and Egyptian have been discovered, published and translated. It is now 
recognized, for example, that Ps. 29 represents a radical adaptation of an Ugaritic 
(pro-Canaanite) hymn in honor of the storm god, and that Ps. 104 has been 
strongly influenced by the Egyptian hymn to the sun deity by Ikhnaton 
(Amenhotep IV, c.1379-c). Differences between the Egyptian protype and the 
Hebrew masterpiece, however, reveal the originality of the Hebrew psalmist.'® 


When the Israelites were enslaved by the Egyptians, they cried out to Jehovah for 


deliverance. The people could not endure the hardships that were presented to them by 





'4 Michael Goulder, 2006, “David and Yahweh in Psalms 23 and 24,” Journal for the Study of the 
Old Testament 30: 463-73, https://search-ebscohost-com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org/login.aaspx?direct= true& 
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the pharaoh. As a result of their plea for deliverance, Jehovah instructed His servant 
Moses on the method of deliverance for the people. After many plagues and the death of 
all of the first born of Egypt, the pharaoh made a haste decision to let the Israelites leave. 
They were informed that once they entered into the new land, that they would 
have to take the land by force. They were not to take upon themselves the characteristics 
of those who inhabited the land. Although Jehovah had already given the land of promise 
to them, they would have to fight and subdue those who inhabited the land. The Israelites 
encountered many foes who were already residing in the promised land that were 
considered as enemies of the nation. 
The Israelites of Old Testament times came into contact with Canaanites, 
Egyptians, Babylonians, and other people who worshiped false gods. God warns 
His peoples not to imitate their pagan neighbors, yet the Israelites disobeyed Him. 
They slipped into paganism again and again. Most of these religions were 
polytheistic, which means that they acknowledged many gods and demons. Once 
admitted to the pantheon (a culture’s collection of deities), a god could not be 
eliminated from it. He or she had gained ‘divine tenure.’ Another common trait of 
pagan religion was religious iconography (the making of images or totems to 


worship). All of these religions worshiped idols. Israel alone was officially 
aniconic (i.e., it had no images, no pictorial representations of God).'7 


Cultural and Social Setting 
The cultural and social setting for this idyllic psalm is not easily accessible. The 
people during this time were considered as nomads. They wandered from town to town or 
from hillside to hillside. They were constantly seeking pastureland that was conducive for 
maintaining livestock and providing a safe haven for themselves. Not only was the 


availability of land important, also of vital importance was an adequate supply of water 
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which was of necessity. This was needed to maintain the livestock and themselves. As a 
result, this would manifest in a constant moving of livestock and family whenever the 
water supply became low. 


The development of Hebrew national life culminated materially on the 
establishment of the national monarchy, and the chief characters associated with it 
were Samuel, Saul and David, and Solomon; and the contributory causes were the 
dangers that threatened Israel’s existence by the Philistine aggressions, and the 
leadership of Samuel. In Judges we have already met Shamgar and Samson as 
champions of Israel against the Philistines; but they were evidently hurt by the 
forebearings of the storm yet to come. It broke out in the days of Samuel. The 
Philistines, like the Hebrews, were immigrants in Palestine. The prophet Amos 
(9.7) says that Jehovah had brought the Philistines from Caphtor as he had 
brought the Israelites from Egypt. Now the Philistines, a non-Semitic people, had 
arrived somewhat earlier, probably from Asia Minor and the Greek islands, and 
had the language of the Canaanites and their customs, except circumcision. They 
had settled down in that rich section of coast land west of the Judaean hills, and, 
in addition to agriculture, were engaged in mercantile pursuits, their chief cities 
lying on the great highway between the Euphrates and the Nile. It would seem, 
that it was the very same desire that prompted Israel to spread in Canaan that 
brought the Philistines into conflict with them. For in pushing their conquests the 
Philistines would naturally seek to move along the highway to Damascus and the 
Euphrates that lay along the coast of Jezreel.'® 


Three continents converged at the Holy Land: Europe, Asia, and Africa. Animals 
from these areas have made their way into Palestine. Mountain sheep may have come 
from the island of Cyprus, gazelles from Africa, and bears from Syria. At times the 
Israelites lived in exile as in Egypt or Persia. They became acquainted with the wildlife of 
those countries as well as the animals of their homeland. As far back as King Solomon, 
exotic animals were imported. “Once in three years,” according to 1 Kings 10:22, “came 
the navy of Tarshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” Such 


neighboring countries as Assyria had public zoos and even bred lions for the royal hunt. 
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For the most part, the animals we read of in the Bible were what we would think of as 
farm animals — sheep and goats, cattle, beasts of burden.” 

Sheep are mentioned about 750 times in Scripture and are undoubtedly the most 
familiar biblical animal symbol. Often flocks were mixed: goats and sheep grazing 
amicably together. Sheep were well-suited for a nomadic life, but they were very 
dependent on their shepherd. He led them to pasture, found water to quench their thirst, 
and protected them from wild beasts. A good shepherd cared deeply for his sheep. He not 
only knew how many were in his flock but could call them by name. The sheep in turn 
knew their shepherd’s voice. Jesus illustrated God’s tender concern for His children by 
comparing Himself to a good shepherd, willing to lay down his life for his sheep (John 
10:1-15). 

“Keeper of sheep” was the first profession named in the Bible (Gen. 4:2). 
Throughout Israel’s history shepherding continued to be a very respectable calling, 
although shepherds as a class were distrusted in Jesus’ day as being a wild lot. The 
beloved King David was once a shepherd boy. And unpretentious shepherds were the 
first to be told of the Messiah’s arrival. Sheep have not changed since Bible times. The 
sheep’s precious wool (often dark-colored) provided warm garments. Once a year the 
sheep were herded into an enclosure for shearing. Like the “husking bees of the 
American farm heritage, sheep-shearing made a good excuse to socialize. Absalom killed 


his brother Amnon during the hubbub of sheep-shearing (2 Sam. 13:23-29),”° 





'° Packer, Illustrated Manners and Customs of the Bible, 380-381. 
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Social Setting 


God told Moses how the people of Israel should live, and Moses recorded these 
commands in the first five books (the Pentateuch) of the Old Testament. The Bible says 
that God gave His Law with a purpose of love. Though the laws of the Bible are firm, 
they point to a God who cares about human beings personally, and therefore direct how 
they should live so as to please Him and enjoy His favor. Bible scholars call this the 
apodictic form of law, because it demonstrates how God governs His people. (Apodictic 
comes from the Greek word apodeiktikos, which means “‘demonstrative’’).”! In 
Mesopotamia it was the king’s word that was binding; his decree in a specific case was 
the law. When his word was written, everyone had to obey it, even the king himself (cf. 
Esther 8:8; Dan. 6:12). But the law of God was different. God’s statements did not 
control Israel. He was free to act on His own initiative and He chose to act according for 
His own righteous character, and obedience to His law was a direct expression of love 
and loyalty to God Himself. 

Most of God’s commandments were meant to last for centuries, but occasionally 
He gave short-term instructions. When Israelites entered Canaan, for example, He told 
them to destroy the pagan shrines (Deut. 12:2), to set up a civil court system (Deut. 16:8), 
and to establish cities of refuge (Deut. 19: 1-13). Biblical law was public law, and this 
was another important difference from the pagan laws of the Near East. In many nations 
of the ancient Near East, the king carried the laws in his head, as they were his personal 


possession. He did not publish them until he was ready to give up his throne. Thus, a 
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person could be arrested for breaking a law he had never known. The laws were kept 
secret, even when a person was put on trial for breaking them. 

God unfolded His laws over a span of many generations. The collection of laws 
found in Leviticus 17-26 is called the Holiness Code; its primary concern was to keep 
Israel-God’s chosen people: holy and pure. The purpose of the Holiness Code was clearly 
expressed in Leviticus 20:26 “And ye shall be holy unto me: for I the Lord am holy, and 
have severed you from other people, that ye should be mine.” Bible scholars disagree 
about how much of the Book of Deuteronomy makes up the Deuteronomic Code. But the 
Decalogue (Deut. 5) laid the foundation for the Book of Deuteronomy. The laws that 
governed human relationships would have made no sense without the laws governing 
man’s relationship with God. It covers the wide range of ethical and ritual concerns that 


Moses raised with the Israelites just before they entered the Promise Land.” 


Major Themes of Text 
One of the major themes of this text, “shepherd,” is one that exhibits the many 
attributes and names of Jehovah. Within these six verses are the reference to Jehovah- 
Jireh, the Lord who provides; Jehovah-Nissi, the Lord who is our battle fighter; Jehovah- 
Shalom, the Lord who is our peace giver; Jehovah-Rophe, the Lord who is our healer; 
Jehovah-Tsidkenu, the Lord our righteousness; Jehovah-Shammah, the ever present one; 


Jehovah-M’Kaddesh, the Lord our sanctifier; and Jehovah-Rohi, the Lord our friend. 
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The Divine Shepherd (23: 1-4) 


The first four verses contain an extended metaphor: God is the shepherd, and the 
psalmist is a sheep belonging to his flock. The fundamental points expressed in the 
metaphor are the interrelated dimensions of “protection and provision.” Yet, the 
metaphor is pregnant with meaning; it is not merely a picture drawn randomly from 
nature to illustrate the character of the relationship between God and the psalmist. It is a 
metaphor drawing on the ancient resources of the Hebrew tradition; thus, the psalmist, in 
utilizing the metaphor, is linking his thought to a broader concept, namely that of God 
who had been experienced as shepherd by many persons over many generations. 

And the metaphor is loaded in another sense, too; the terminology of the metaphor 

associates it with the Exodus from Egypt and the Hebrews’ travels in the 

wilderness, when God’s provision and protection had been known like that of a 

shepherd. Thus, in subtle fashion, the psalmist is expressing confidence and trust 

in such a manner that his sentiments are linked to the great acts of divine salvation 
of the past, which in turn formed the basis of the covenant faith. Yet, in spite of 
this rich background to the use of the shepherd metaphor, it is possible that the 
particular words employed in the psalms may give some insight into the 
background of the psalm, namely the circumstances giving rise to such a profound 
expression of trust and confidence.” 

A song of trust, Psalm 23 introduces new, albeit complementary, imagery for the 
saving God of the previous psalm, namely, that of a shepherd who provides security in 
“green pastures,” guidance along the “right paths,” and abundant provision amid grave 
danger. As Psalm 16 identifies God as the speaker’s “cup” and “chosen portion” (16:5), 


so Psalm 23 lifts up the image of an overflowing cup as a sign of God’s gracious 


provision (23:5). Although no enemies are specifically mentioned in this idyllic psalm, 
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the speaker uses language of “pursuit” to anticipate the transformation of lurking danger 


into abundant blessings: “goodness” and “mercy” shall be his “pursuers” (vs. 6a).74 


Lie Down and Green Pastures 
Another major theme of this text is caught up in the imagery of the words/phrases 
“lie down” and “green pastures.” 
Lie down: The verb rabats (Strong’s #7257) implies the crouched resting position 
of a sheep or other animal that is in a state of relaxation and implied no fear of 
predators or starvation. Green: The word deshe (Strong’s #1877) is the green 
grasses that spring up from the soil, the food staple of the flock. Pastures: The 
noun na’ah (Strong’s #4999) is the pasture or habitation of the flock, but 
figuratively used for a home.”> 
What this imagery implies, rather, infers, is the affirming on “will lie down to rest” in a 
pleasant and beautiful home that is filled with fresh food from the soil. He will protect 
and sustain me as he gently leads me over to a quiet restful place by the water.”° Derek 
Kidner addresses the phrase green pastures in this manner. “The green pastures, or grassy 
meadows, and the ‘water to rest by’ (cf. the ‘resting place’ which the ark sought out for 


Israel in Numbers 10:33) are mentioned first because they show how the shepherd, unlike 


the hireling, thinks and observes in terms of his flock.’””?’ 
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Restoring 
Restoring (of the soul) is of paramount importance in this psalm and is another 

major them. “Restore: the verb shub (Strong’s #7725) can mean to turn, return or retreat, 
in the sense of going back to somewhere you have been before.””® 
The figurative usage of ‘restore’ falls into three areas with only about six 
passages to consider. First there is personal spiritual restoration. In Psalm 23:3 
the psalmist pleads for strength in trials. In Psalm 51:12 David is seeking a sense 
of spiritual restoration in light of grievous sin against God. Second, Galatians 6:1 


calls for mature believers to identify their areas of strength and to mentor back to 
spiritual health another ailing believer.”? 


Soul 

The word for soul, “nephesh (Strong’s #5315), is used in a wide variety of 
applications, but has the general idea of ‘breath; it is derived from 5314, which is a verb 
that means to breathe and to be refreshed, maybe in the sense of getting your breath back 
after being winded, or maybe sitting in a fresh breeze when hot and tired; in both cases 


one is refreshed.’””>° 


Path and Righteousness 

Though this is a psalm of affirmation and comfort, there is present a theme of 
righteousness. 

The course of a man’s conduct and general behavior is called the path in which he 


walks, by a very easy metaphor; and as when a man walks from place to place in 
the dark, he may be glad of a light to assist in directing his steps, so the Word of 
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God is a light to guide those in their course of piety and duty who otherwise might 
wander or be at a loss for direction.*! 


The word righteousness is a noun tsedeq (Strong’s #6664) meaning “correct” and “right” 
and is derived from a verb meaning “to be right;” naturally, as in the correct path; 
morally, as in the correct actions; and legally, as in following the rules and laws of the 
tribe or nation.** The word “righteousness is an English word that refers to the quality of 
being righteous or in the right . . . In the biblical usage righteousness possesses ethical, 
forensic, salvific, socioreligious connotations, depending on the context.”*? 

Rolf A. Jacobson makes the following statement in reference to the path of 
righteousness. “The image of the shepherd leading the sheep implies not only that a 
desirable destination is reached, but also that the journey itself is safe. The psalmists’ 
trust in protection and guidance while the journey is underway is expressed in the phrase, 


‘He leads me along the paths of righteousness.’”** 


Valley, Shadow of Death and Comfort 
This psalm of comfort is not without acknowledging the pitfalls and horrors of 
life that brings about shame and death. Jeff Benner writes 
Valley: The word gay (Strong’s #1516) appears to be more than just a valley, but 
a deep narrow gorge, a place that is dark and frightening and there is only two 


ways to go, back from where you came or to continue on, but there is no exit; the 
verb that his word comes from means ‘arrogance;’ and ‘pride,’ a person who puts 
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up high walls around himself, shutting off from the outside world, just like a 
gorge. 


Shadow of death: The word tsalmavet (Strong’s #6757) is a combination of two 
words, 6738 meaning shade or shadow and 4194 meaning death or the dead; on a 
side note, the Hebrew for this word is tsal’mavet, two words combined to make 
one word; Hebrew never does this, except for in names and therefore, I believe 
this to be a gorge which bears the name tsal ’mavet.*> 
This metaphor, “the valley of the shadow of death,” envisions “God’s guidance through a 
time of utmost distress. Continuing the path metaphor, the psalmist imagines the path 


leading through the darkest valley, or according to another translation, ‘the valley of the 


shadow of death.’’’>° 


Word Study 

Within this word study section, the following terms are significant as the text is 
analyzed: the words “shepherd,” “Lord” and “fear.” This passage refers to the guidance 
that is provided by one who shepherds a flock. Although the flock within the text makes 
reference to sheep, it also references those individuals who are actually sheep within 
another flock. This speaks to the great flock of believers. As the Lord is the leader, ruler 
and caretaker of the sheep, the Lord is also the protector and provider for the sheep. As a 
result of being both protector and provider, therefore the sheep have no reason to fear or 


be in dismay. 





35 Benner, Studies in the Psalms: Psalm 23. 


36 Tremper Longman III, Psalms: An Introduction and Commentary. (Downers Grove, IL: 
Intervarsity Press), https://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/render.action?docID=2033987. 
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To shepherd- (ra’ah) (verb) “to pasture, shepherd” 


This common Semitic root appears in Akkadian, Phoenician, Ugaritic, Aramaic, 
and Arabic 170 times in the Bible. Ra’ah represents what a shepherd allows domestic 
animals to do when they feed on grasses in the field. It can be found in the following 


passages of scripture: Genesis 29:7; Genesis 37:2 and 2 Samuel 5:2. 


Shepherd — (ro‘eh) noun 

This noun occurs sixty-two times in the Old Testament. It applies to God, the 
Great Shepherd, who pastures or feeds His sheep (Ps. 23: 1-4; cf John 10:11). This 
concept of God, the Great Shepherd, is very old, having first appeared in the Bible on 
Jacob’s lips in Genesis 49:24. 

When applied to human kings, ro’eh recalls its usage among non-Israelites. There 
it depicts the king as the head of the cults (official public worship) and the mediator 
between the god(s) and men. Interestingly, no biblical king claimed the title ro ’eh for 
himself (cf. 2Sam. 5:2). In later times leaders other than the kings were also called 
“shepherds” (cf. Isa 44:28; Ezek 34:2).>7 

Shepherd is one who pastures or tends a flock of sheep and/or goats. Many 
important figures in Hebrew history were pastoralists, including Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Jacob’s sons, Moses and David. The occupation first appears in Genesis 4:2 when Abel, 
“a keeper of sheep,” comes into conflict with Cain, “a tiller of the ground.” Other places 


for this reference are Amos 7: 14-15; 2 Kings 3:4; 2 Sam 7:8; cf. Ps 78: 70-71. 





37 W. E. Vine, Merrill F. Unger, and William White, Jr., Vine’s Complete Expository Dictionary of 
Old and New Testament Words (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, Inc. Publishers, 1985), 227-228. 
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Shepherd Imagery in the Bible 


Pastoral language was used in a figurative way throughout the ancient Near East 
and in the Hellenistic world; it is, therefore, quite natural that the Old Testament and New 
Testament should also use shepherd imagery. In numerous passages the customs of 
shepherds are used to illustrate spiritual principles; e.g. sheep without a shepherd are like 
those who have strayed from God (Matt 9:36; Mark 6:34), and shepherds are compared to 
spiritual overseers (Num 27: 16-17; Eccles 12:11; John 21:15-17).°* The final definition 


comes from Richard’s Expository Dictionary of Bible Words. 


Sheep/ Shepherd Old Testament 

There are three primary words for “sheep” in the Old Testament. The basic word 
is ‘so‘n, which means “small cattle.” It is used of domesticated flocks and usually 
indicates sheep or goats. It is often used as a symbol for the people of God (e.g., Ps 
100:3; Isa 53:6). The word seA is also translated “sheep.” It is used figuratively a few 
times as in Ps 119:176: “I have strayed like a lost sheep. Seek your servant, for I have not 
forgotten your commands.” A third word is keseb, or kebes. The word is usually 
translated “lamb” and in the great majority of cases is found in a context where sacrifices 
are mentioned. 

In the Old Testament, “shepherd” is ro ‘eh, from the word ra &h, which means “to 
feed” or “to pasture.” The Hebrew indicates a herder of domestic animals, one who 


pastures and tends them. Rulers in Old Testament times were often called “shepherds” of 





38 Paul J. Achtemeier, Harper Collins Bible Dictionary (New York, NY: HarperCollins Publishers, 
1985), 1012-1013. 
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their people. The Bible’s best-known psalm announces the conviction of the believer that 
the Lord is his shepherd, and that he has no lack (Ps 23:1). Sheep are portrayed in the Old 
Testament as helpless, dependent animals. Sheep tend to go astray (Isa 53:6). They need 
to be led (Nu 27:17) and guided to places where they can pasture and rest (Ps 23). 

These images are more significant than those of sheep in the Old Testament. 
First, God himself is the shepherd of his people. Israel could call on him when in need of 
protection or guidance as Psalm 80:1 declares. “Here us, O shepherd of Israel, you who 
lead Jacob like a flock; you who sit enthroned between the cherubim, shine forth before 
Ephraim, Benjamin and Manasseh. Awaken in your might; come and save us.” Other 
references are Ezek 24: 15-16; Jer. 23: 1-3 and 4-6. 

The Greek word for “sheep” is probation, and the word for “shepherd” is poimen. 
The verb poimaino means “to act as a shepherd,” “to feed and care for the flock.” 


References for the following are from Mt 10:6, 18: 12-13; Mt 25: 31-46 and Heb 13:20.°? 


LORD ‘ad6n (113), or ‘adonay (113) “lord; master; Lord.” 

Cognates of this word appear in Ugaritic and Phoenician. The form ‘adon appears 
334 times, while the form ‘adonay (used exclusively as a divine name) appears 439 
times. Basically, ‘adén means “lord” or “master.” It is distinguished from the Hebrew 
word ba ‘al, which signifies “possessor” or “owner.” Adon basically describes the one 
who occupies the position of a “master” or “lord” over a slave or servant: “And the 


servant put his hand under the thigh of Abraham his master” (Gen. 24:9). Other uses of 





3° Lawrence O. Richards, Expository Dictionary of Bible Words (Grand Rapids, MI: Regency 
Reference Library, 1985), 558-560. 
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this form are found in Gen. 45:8; cf. 42:30). ‘Adon is often used as a term of polite 
address. In some cases, the one so named really occupies a position of authority. In 
Genesis 18:12 (the first occurrence), Sarah called Abraham her “lord.” 

When applied to God, ‘adon is used in several senses. It signifies His position as 
the one who has authority (like master) over His people to reward the obedient and 
punish the disobedient. This form is found in Hos. 12:14, Ps. 8:1 and Exod. 23:17. The 
word ‘adonay appears in Gen. 15:2: “And Abram said, Lord God, what will thou give 
me, seeing I go childless.” This word frequently appears in Psalms (Ps. 68:17; 83:3) and 


Isaiah (Isa. 29:13; 40:10). 


Yhwah, “Lord.” 

The Tetragrammaton YHWH appears without its own vowels, and its exact 
pronunciation is debated (Jehovah, Yehovah, Jahweh, Yahweh). The Hebrew text does 
insert the vowels for ‘adonay, and Jewish students and scholars read ‘adonay whenever 
they see the Tetragrammaton. This use of the word occurs 6,828 times. The word appears 
in every period of biblical Hebrew.*? Richard’s Expository Dictionary of Bible Words 


give the following information as it pertains to the word Lord. 


Hebrew Words. 
Two Hebrew words are translated “lord” in the Old Testament. ‘4d6n means 
“lord” in the sense of a superior, master or owner. It is also used as a term of respect. 


‘Adon is generally found in the Old Testament in reference to human beings (e.g., Gen. 





40 Vine, Vine’s Complete Expository of Old and New Testament Words, 140. 
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18:12, 19:2; 24: 1 Sam. 16:16). A special intensified form, ‘adonay, is found over 300 


times in the Old Testament, and this plural form refers only to God. Where ‘ad6n or 
‘adonay refers to God, the English versions show it by capitalizing the first letter: Lord. 
The other Hebrew word translated “Lord” is Yahweh, God’s revealed personal name. 
This name occurs 5,321 times in the Old Testament in this form, and fifty more times in 
the poetic form Yah. Yahweh is particularly significant, and when it occurs, most English 


versions indicate this by the form Lord. 


Greek Word 

The word translated “Lord” in the English versions is Ayrios. In ordinary speech it 
may simply have been a term of respect or a form of address that emphasized superior 
position as that of the master of a slave. When kyrios is so used, it is translated by an 
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appropriate English equivalent such as “master,” “owner,” or even “sir.” When kyrios 
designates God or Jesus, it is rendered “Lord.” In the gospels, however, this should not be 
taken to mean that the speaker acknowledges Jesus as God (e.g., Mt. 8:2,21: Lk. 9:59). 
However, since the Septuagint uses kyrios for Yahweh, it is clear that in many of its uses 
in the Gospels, the title Lord is equivalent to the divine name. It seems certain that when 


Jesus spoke of himself—e.g., the time he called himself Lord of the Sabbath (Mt 12:8)— 


he was ascribing deity to himself (cf. Lk 20:42-44),*! 





“! Richards, Expository Dictionary of Bible Words, 416-417. 
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To Fear, yare 

Vine’s give the following information pertaining to the usage of this word from 
the section that deals with the Old Testament definition as a verb. TO FEAR yare, “to be 
afraid, stand in awe, fear.” This verb occurs in Ugaritic and Hebrew (both biblical and 
post-biblical). The Bible attests it approximately 330 times and in all periods. Basically, 
this verb connotes the psychological reaction “of fear.” Yare may indicate being afraid of 
something or someone. Jacob prayed: “Deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand of my 
brother, from the hand of Esau: for I fear him, lest he will come and smite me, and the 
mother with the children” (Gen. 32:11). 

Used of a person in an exalted position, yare connotes “standing in awe.” This is 
not simple fear, but reverence, whereby an individual revered and renders him proper 
respect. In this sense, the word may imply submission to a proper ethical relationship to 
God; the angel of the Lord told Abraham: “. . . I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son from me” (Gen. 22:12). The verb can be used 
absolutely to refer to the heavenly and holy attributes of something or someone. (See 
Gen. 28:17). Yare can be used absolutely (with no direct object), meaning “to be afraid.” 
Adam told God: “. . . I was afraid, because I was naked; and I hid myself” (Gen. 3:10, the 
first occurrence). One may be “afraid” to do something, as when Lot “feared to dwell in 


Zoar’ (Gen. 19:30). 


23 


Nouns 


mora’, “fear” 

The noun m6ra’, which appears twelve times, is used exclusively of the fear of 
being before a superior kind of being. Usually it is used to describe the reaction evoked in 
men by God’s mighty works of destruction and sovereignty (Deut. 4:24). Hence, the 
word represents a very strong “fear” or “error.” In the singular, this word emphasizes the 
divine acts themselves. M6ra may suggest the reaction of animals to men (Gen. 9:2) and 


of the nations to conquering Israel (Deut. 11:25). 


yir’ah, “fear, reverence” 

The noun yir’ah appears forty-five times in the Old Testament. It may mean 
“fear” of men (Deut. 2:25), of things (Isa. 7:25), of situations (Jonah 1:10), and of God 
(Jonah 1:12); it may also mean “reverence” of God (Gen. 20:11).4* Richard’s Expository 
Dictionary of Bible Words render’s the following definition for the word “fear” as it 


pertains to the Old Testament and the New Testament. 


Noun Hebrew Words 

Several Hebrew word groups express the ideas of fear and being afraid. The most 
common is the yare’ group, which conveys all the meanings of fear. Gur and mgdrah 
mean “terror.” Both words suggest a cringing fear, a falling back before superior force in 


man, animal, or God. Pahad and its derivatives are poetic synonyms for yare’. This group 





* Vines, Complete Expository Dictionary of Old and New Testament Words, 79-80. 
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suggests both the presence of a feared object and the trembling that presence causes. 
These words may focus on one’s feelings or on the object of fear. Unlike yare’, this word 


group is not used to suggest anticipated evils. 


Fear as an Emotion 

The Old Testament usage of “fear” often indicates the all-too-familiar feeling of 
terror. Adam and Eve fled from God in the Garden of Eden with Adam later explaining, 
“T heard you in the garden, and I was afraid because I was naked” (Gen. 3:10). A basic 
cause of this emotion is awareness of vulnerability because of sin or because of the 
perceived power of another to do harm. The Hebrew people experienced such terror at 
Sinai (Dt 5:5), and Saul was gripped by fear when he saw the size of the massive 
Philistine army (1Sam. 28:5). 

The antidote for the emotion of fear is the conviction that God is for us and with 
us. God told Israel he would be with his covenant people. So, Moses exhorted Israel, “Do 
not be faint-hearted or afraid; do not be terrified or give war to panic before them. For the 
Lord your God is the one who goes with you to fight for you against your enemies to give 
you victory” (Dt 20:3-4). David reported a time of personal fear in Ps 56. In that psalm, 
he presents fear as an opportunity rather than a weakness. It is only when we are afraid 
that we can experience the meaning of trust in God. David traces his own emotions and 
shows a pattern that we can duplicate: “When I am afraid, I will trust in you. In God, 
whose word I praise, in God I trust; I will not be afraid. What can mortal man do to me?” 
(56:3-4). The pattern is this: (1) David experiences fear. (2) He turns to God with a 


statement of trust. (3) He recalls God’s self-revelation in the Word. (4) He determines not 
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to anticipate evil, for he knows that God is in control, and no mere mortal can overcome 


the Lord.” 


Conclusion 

After the very first murder was committed, the judge asked the defendant where 
his brother was. The response that was given to the judge was “I don’t know.” He further 
replied. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (NIV). It was apparent that the individual was very 
aware of the circumstances and the condition of what had happened to his brother. Can 
we not ask ourselves the same question today as it refers to those that we encounter on a 
daily basis or those that are within our inner circle? 

This passage intersects with the overall project at the junction of pastoral care and 
the care for individuals, particularly the African American male and the inability to 
effectively deal with their emotional state as it pertains to grief and the display of 
emotions. In a society where it is deemed as a weakness for the male figure to exemplify 
emotions, it is also unhealthy to suppress emotions. The constant suppression of emotions 
can possibly lead to and foster many other conditions that would prove to be detrimental 
to the well-being of the individual and to those within the persons inner circle. 

The intent of the study is to foster an environment where the African American 
male can examine his emotional state. This will enable him to explore and develop 
methods that would present an opportunity to effectively control and alleviate those 


emotions that may be detrimental to his wellbeing. As a result, it will enable the 





* Richards, Expository Dictionary of Bible Words, 271-272. 
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individual to be whole physically, mentally and spiritually. When individuals (especially 


men) refuse to deal with or exhibit their emotions, it can lead to or present other 
conditions that are detrimental to their emotional wellbeing and the stability of those 
around them. 

It is at this junction that this study will be designed to explore, direct and facilitate 
a suitable environment for the African American male to grasp their emotional wellbeing. 
Once this fete has been accomplished, then those individuals will have the ability to share 


with other men in an effort to obtain and maintain wholeness. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The historical foundation for this paper is based upon the atrocities that the 
African American male has encountered from the beginning of slavery to the present. 
Unlike their other counterparts in society, the African American male has endured many 
challenges. From the onset, he was abducted from his native country and brought to a 
land that he was not familiar with. Separated from those whom he knew and that which 
was familiar was a daunting and unfamiliar atrocity to his mental wellbeing. Not only did 
the African male encounter these horrific circumstances, the African female and children 
did so as well. 

Whenever an individual is experiencing a disconnect from that which is familiar, 
there are grave circumstances, emotional trauma and psychological disadvantages that the 
individual encounters. The ability to adapt to the unfamiliar can present a change in 
character, attitude and physical wellbeing causing that individual to experience many 
behavioral and societal problems. A cultural or societal change that is deemed necessary 
by an individual is one thing. However, a change that is forced upon an individual for the 
benefit of another person is toxic. 

It is within this context that we will exam the plight of the African American 
male. In so doing, it is imperative that we focus upon three aspects that may assist to 


understand the plight of those involved. Therefore, the focus of this paper will highlight 
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certain eras, persons and movements in history associated with the struggle and plight of 
African American men. It is the hope that after assessing these circumstances, a mutual 
assessment will enable us to grasp an understanding of the emotional disconnect of the 
African American male. 

As it pertains to the era, information will be gathered from the late 1500’s to the 
1800’s. It is the intent to understand the culture and climate that existed in many 
countries as it pertained to what is known as slavery. Slavery, as it is known in America, 
could have a different connotation in another country. Therefore, it is pertinent that an 


analysis of the various forms of slavery be examined. 


The Era 
Within this section, there will be an overview of the various types of slavery from 
varying parts of the world. The intent is to bring an awareness to the variations as well as 
the similarities that may have existed in the early cultures. The following are excerpts 
from various natratives pertaining to slavery in the early society of the world. 


In the mid 1500s, European mariners started bringing black Africans to America 
as slaves. This forced migration was unique in American history. But the slave 
trade was not new to Europe or Africa. In the eighth century, Moorish merchants 
traded humans as merchandise throughout the Mediterranean. In addition, many 
West African peoples kept slaves. West African slaves were usually prisoners of 
war, criminals, or the lowest-ranked members of the cast system. The capture and 
sale of Africans for the American slave markets were barbaric and often lethal. 
Two out of five West African captives died on the march to the Atlantic seacoast 
where they were sold to European slavers. On board the slave vessels, they were 
chained below decks in coffin-sized racks. An estimated one-third of these 
unfortunate individuals died at sea. In America, they were sold at auction to 
owners, who wanted them primarily as plantation workers. Slave owners could 
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punish slaves harshly. They could break up families by selling off family 
members. ! 


For the sake of comparison as well as the thought of racism, there existed another view or 
idea that was evident amongst those that participated within the slave trade. Within the 
European context of the slave trade, Europeans created a very racist ideology as it 
pertained to slavery. 


As the slave trade developed, Europeans creates a racist ideology which could be 
used to justify the trade. Africans were thought to be sub-human, uncivilized, and 
inferior to Europeans in every way. And as they were ‘not one of us,’ they could 
be bought and sold. The development of racism is linked to the slave trade. The 
slave trade could not have continued without this ideology to justify it. Racism 
cannot be ignored in any study of the slave trade. The English had equated 
blackness with death and evil centuries before they met any black people. Thus 
the first reaction to people with black skin was to assume that they were some 
form of devil or monster. From this, and from travelers’ tales, arose the stereotype 
of the African, as barbarous, prone to excessive sexual desire, lazy, untrustworthy 
and even cannibalistic. There were few who challenged this prejudiced view. 
Richard Ligon, in his book A True & Exact History of the Island of Barbados, 
published in 1657, wrote against the popular view. He believed ‘that there are as 
honest, faithful, and conscionable people amongst then, as amongst those of 
Europe.”? 


It is apparent that the slave trade was a very lucrative business. Whether it was 
indentured servitude or slave trade, the stakes were high, and no individual was exempt. 
The following are excerpts from a PBS documentary entitled The Terrible 
Transformation. 

The years 1450 - 1750 brought enormous changes to the North American 

continent. The native Americans or Indians, as the Europeans came to call them, 

first encountered Europeans explorers, and before long, saw their world 
transformed and largely destroyed by European settlers. And European explorers 


not only ventured to the lands and natural wealth of the Americas; they also 
traveled to Africa, where they began a trans-Atlantic slave trade that would bring 
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millions of Africans to the Americas as well. This slave trade would over time 
lead to a new social and economic system: one where the color of one’s skin 
could determine whether he or she might live as a free citizen or be enslaved for 
life. Who are we looking for, who are looking for? It’s Equiano we’re looking for. 
Has he gone to the stream? Let him come back. Has he gone to the farm? Let him 
return. It’s Equiano we’re looking for. (Kwa chant about the disappearance of an 
African boy, Equiano). This African chant mourns the loss of Olaudah Equiano, 
an 11-year-old boy and son of an African tribal leader who was kidnapped in 
1755 from his home in what is now Nigeria. He was one of the 10 to 12 million 
Africans who were sold into slavery from the 15" through the 19" Centuries.’ 


To further enhance the inhumane treatment given to those who were captured, the 
Virginia General Assembly made a declaration in 1705. This law reduced the status of 
individuals from that of an indentured servant to racial slavery. 


All servants imported and brought into the Country . . . who were not Christians 
in their native Country . . . shall be accounted and be slaves. All Negro, mulatto 
and Indian slaves within this dominion . . . shall be held to be real estate. If any 
slave resists his master . . . correcting such slave and shall happen to be killed in 
such correction . . . the master shall be free of all punishment . . . as if such 
accident never happened.* 


In conclusion to this section that deals with slavery, the following excerpt is taken 
from the African American Odyssey. This section is entitled “Slavery-the Peculiar 
Institution.” 


During the course of the slave trade, millions of Africans became involuntary 
immigrants to the New World. Some African captives resisted enslavement by 
fleeing from slave forts on the West African coast. Others mutinied on board 
slave trading vessels or cast themselves into the ocean. In the New World there 
were those who ran away from their owners, ran away among the Indians, formed 
maroon societies, revolted, feigned sickness, or participated in work slowdowns. 
Some sought and succeeded in gaining liberty through various legal means such 
as ‘good service’ to their masters, self-purchase, or military service. Still others 
seemingly acquiesced and learned to survive in servitude. The Europeans, 
Americans, and African slave traders engaged in the lucrative trade in humans, 
and the politicians and businessmen who supported them, did not intend to put 
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into motion a chain of events that would motivate the captives and their 
descendants to fight for full citizenship in the United States of America. But they 
did. When Thomas Jefferson penned the words, ‘All men are created equal,’ he 
could not possibly envisioned how literally his own slaves and others would take 
his words. African Americans repeatedly questioned how their owners could 
consider themselves noble in their fight for independence from England while 
simultaneously believing that it was wrong for slaves to do the same.° 
The institution of slavery was vital too many individuals who were in a position 

of authority. For without this type of forced labor, they would not be the beneficiaries of 
the wealth that they accumulated. It did not matter whether they destroyed families; their 


immediate goal was for the monetary gains and the successes that they would achieve. 


The Movements 
There are various movements that occurred during this period of history. From the 
Civil War and Reconstruction, Emancipation to Jim Crow and the Great Migration, they 
all had an impact on those within society and especially the African American male. 
Therefore, it is incumbent that these movements be addressed to understand the impact 


that they had on experiences of the African American male. 


Civil War and Reconstruction 

Eric Fonner, in his book Reconstruction America’s Unfinished Revolution, 1863- 
1877, starts the first chapter as “The World the War Made-The Coming of 
Emancipation.” 

On January 1, 1863, after a winter storm swept up the east coast of the United 


States, the sun rose in a cloudless sky over Washington, D.C. At the White House, 
Abraham Lincoln spent most of the day welcoming guests to the traditional New 
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Year’s reception. Finally, in the late afternoon, as he had pledged to do 100 days 
before, the President retired to his office to sign the Emancipation Proclamation. 
But, the Proclamation decreed, the remainder of the nation’s slave population, 
well over 3 million men, women, and children, are and henceforth shall be free. 
To those who had led the movement for abolition, and to slaves throughout the 
South, the Emancipation Proclamation not only culminated decades of struggle 
but evoked Christian visions of resurrection and redemption, of an era of 
unbounded progress for a nation purged at last of the sin of slavery. The demise of 
slavery inevitably threw open the most basic questions of the polity, economy and 
society. Begun to preserve the Union, the Civil War now portended a far-reaching 
transformation in Southern life and a redefinition of the place of blacks in 
American society and of the very meaning of freedom in the American republic. 
Whatever politicians and military commanders might decree, slaves saw the war 
as heralding the long-awaited end of bondage, Three years into the conflict, Gen. 
William T. Sherman encountered a black Georgian who summed up the slaves’ 
understanding of the war from its outset: “He said he had been looking for the 
‘angel of the Lord’ ever since he was knee-high, and, though we professed to be 
fighting for the Union, he supposed that slavery was the cause, and that our 
success was to be his freedom.’ Based on this conviction, the slaves took actions 
that propelled a reluctant white America down the road to abolition.® 


As with any change that occurs, there is always an adverse effect that would 
present a problem. As good as it appeared to be, there were obvious unresolved situations 
or circumstances that tended to hinder a peaceful evolution. Those problems that needed 
to be addressed became divisive as it pertained to Reconstruction. 


The Emancipation Proclamation permanently transformed not only the character 
of the Civil War, but the problem of Reconstruction. For it suggested that even if, 
as Lincoln maintained, the rebelling Southern states erstwhile position without 
acknowledging the destruction of slavery — a requirement that implied far- 
reaching changes in Southern society and politics, issued on December 8, 1863, 
his Proclamation of Amnesty and Reconstruction offered full pardon and the 
restoration of all rights ‘except as to slaves’ to persons who resumed their 
allegiance by taking an oath of future loyalty, and pledged to accept the abolition 
of slavery. A few groups, including high ranking civil and military officers of the 
Confederacy, were excluded. When in any state the number of loyal Southerners, 
thus defined, amounted to 10 percent of the votes cast in 1860, this minority could 
establish a new state government. Its constitution must abolish slavery, but it 
could adopt temporary measures regarding blacks ‘consistent . . . with their 
present conditions as a laboring, landless, and homeless class.’ A few abolitionists 
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criticized this 10 Percent Plan for making no provision for suffrage or equality 
before the law or defining any role whatever for blacks in the Reconstruction 
process. The proclamation, remarked Wendell Phillips, ‘frees the slave and 
ignores the negro.’ Clearly, Lincoln did not understand emancipation as a social 
revolution, or believe that Reconstruction entailed social and political changes 
beyond the abolition of slavery.’ 


The Aftermath of the War 
The historian John Hope Franklin, in his book Reconstruction After the Civil War, 
sheds light on the subject of the Negro and post-slavery time. 


Eleven states were out of the Union, awaiting readmission at the pleasure and the 
mercy of the North. The economy of the South had been smashed, and local 
resources for rebuilding were meager indeed. Thousands of white refugees 
wandered over the land, nor certain that they had a home and even less certain of 
the treatment they would receive if they returned. Numberless blacks, free at last, 
had run either with their masters ahead of the Union invasion or from their 
masters toward the Union lines. Others of the four million were merely moving 
about to ‘test’ their freedom and, inadvertently, to cause grave apprehensions 
among their former masters. Even before the war white Southerners had 
frequently entertained a wild, nightmarish fear that the slaves would rise up, slay 
them, and overthrow the institution of slavery. It had happened in Haiti. Perhaps it 
would happen here. In 1865 southern whites ‘knew’ that there was nothing to hold 
back the tide. Wild rumors flashed through the south that the freedmen would 
strike in vengeance. Some whites were even certain of the date. It would be New 
Year’s Day, 1866, they said. The heart of the white Southerner had gone out of 
the war. His confidence in his leaders had been shaken. The Confederacy had 
collapsed, and the vast majority of the confederates did accept military defeat. It 
did not follow, however, that the politics of Lincoln, the economics of Chase, or 
the moral principles of Garrison had failed. The economic resources of the South 
were its land and its labor.® 





7 Fonner, Reconstruction America’s Unfinished Revolution, 1868-1877, 35-36. 
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The Great Migration 


The following excerpts are taken from an article entitled “The Long-Lasting 
Legacy of the Great Migration” written by Isabel Wilkerson. The article was written for 
the Smithsonian Magazine. She is also a noted author of several books. Reference from 
one of her books will also be made within this section. 


In 1963, the American mathematician Edward Lorenz, taking a measure of the 
earth’s atmosphere in a laboratory that would seem far removed from the social 
upheavals of the time, set forth the theory that a single ‘flap of a sea gull’s wings’ 
could redirect the path of a tornado on another continent, that it could, in fact, be 
‘enough to alter the course of the weather forever,’ and that, though the theory 
was then new and untested, ‘the most recent evidence would seem to favor the sea 
gulls.’ At the moment in American history, the country had reached a turning 
point in a fight for racial justice that had been building for decades. This was the 
year of the killing of Medgar Evers in Mississippi, of the bombing of the 16" 
Street Baptist Church in Birmingham, of Gov. George Wallace blocking black 
students at the schoolhouse door of the University of Alabama, the year of the 
March on Washington, of Martin Luther King Jr.’s ‘I Have a Dream’ speech and 
his ‘Letter From a Birmingham Jail.’ By then, millions of African Americans had 
already testified with their bodies to the repression they had endured in the Jim 
Crow South by defecting to the North and West in what came to be known as the 
Great Migration. Until that moment and from the time of their arrival on these 
shores, the vast majority of African Americans had been confined to the South, at 
the bottom of a feudal social order, at the mercy of slaveholders and their 
descendants and often-violent vigilantes. The Great Migration was the first big 
step that the nation’s servant class ever took without asking.’ 


The Great Migration attributed to the disconnect of many families. Although 
slavery had fostered an environment for broken homes, the element that the Great 
Migration presented was somewhat different. Many sons and fathers left with the intent 
of obtaining a better paying job with the hope of bringing their families once they were 
settled. 


The history of African Americans is often into two epochs: the 246 years of 
enslavement ending after the close of the Civil War, and the dramatic era of 
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protest during the civil rights movement. Yet, the Civil War-to-civil rights axis 
tempts us to leap past a century of resistance against subjugation, and to miss the 
human story of ordinary people, their hopes lifted by Emancipation, dashed at the 
end of reconstruction, crashed further by Jim Crow, only to be finally, at long last, 
revived when they found the courage within themselves to break free.!° 


For all its upheaval, the Civil War had left most blacks in the South no better off 
economically than they had been before. 


Sharecropping, slavery’s replacement, kept them in debt and still bound to 
whatever plantation they worked. But one thing had changed, the federal 
government had taken over the affairs of the South, during a period known as 
Reconstruction, and the newly freed men were able to exercise rights previously 
denied them. They could vote, marry, or go to school if there were one nearby, 
and the more ambitious among them could enroll in black colleges set up by 
northern philanthropists, open businesses, and run for office under the protection 
of northern troops. But by the mid-1870s, when the North withdrew its oversight 
in the face of southern hostility, whites in the South began to resurrect the caste 
system founded under slavery. Nursing the wounds of defeat and seeking a 
scapegoat, much like Germany in the years leading up to Nazism, they began to 
undo the opportunities accorded freed slaves during Reconstruction and to refine 
the language of white supremacy. They would create a caste system based not on 
pedigree and title, as in Europe, but solely on race, and which, by law, disallowed 
any movement of the lower caste into the mainstream. The fight over this new 
caste system made it to the U.S. Supreme Court. Homer A. Plessy, a colored 
Louisianan, protested a new state law forbidding any railroad passenger from 
entering ‘a compartment to which by race does not belong.’ On June 7, 1894, 
Plessy bought a first-class ticket on the east Louisiana Railroad, took an empty 
seat in the white-only car, and was arrested when he refused to move. In 1896, in 
the seminal case of Plessy v. Ferguson, the Supreme Court sided with the South 
and ruled, in an eight-to-one vote, that ‘equal but separate’ accommodations were 
constitutional. That ruling would stand for the next six years. The South began 
acting in outright defiance of the Fourteenth Amendment of 1868, which granted 
the right to due process and equal protection to anyone born in the United States, 
and it ignored the Fifteenth Amendment of 1870, which guaranteed all men the 
right to vote.'! 


The African American male experienced many dilemmas and disappointments as 


he managed to endure the hardships that were experienced with slavery. The 
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opportunities for success were not readily available to the African American male. Aside 
from being separated from his family, (either as a young lad or older), the recipe for an 
abundant life were not available. Therefore, in order to better his living conditions and 
hopefully that of those in his care, the migration to the northern states appeared to be 
beneficial for him. Silently, he experienced many periods of despair and even grief, either 
as a young child, a teenager or even an adult. The question is how he managed to cope 
with the setbacks and failures that he encountered in the south and in the north. 


A little boy boarded a northbound train with his grandmother and extended 
family, along with their upright piano and the rest of their worldly possessions, 
stuffed inside wooden crates, to begin their journey out of Mississippi. It was 
1935. They were packed into the Jim Crow car, which, by custom, was at the 
front of the train, the first to absorb the impact in the event of a collision. They 
would not be permitted into the dining car, so they carried fried chicken and 
boiled eggs to tide them over for the journey. The little boy was 4 years old and 
anxious. He’d overheard the grown-ups talking about leaving their farm in 
Arkabutla, to start over up north. He heard them say they might leave him with 
his father’s people, whom he didn’t know. In the end they took him along. The 
near abandonment haunted him. He missed his mother, who would not be joining 
them on this journey; she was away trying to make a stable life for herself after 
the breakup with his father. He did not know when he would see her again. His 
grandfather had preceded them north. He was a hardworking, serious man who 
kept the indignities he suffered under Jim Crow to himself. In Mississippi, he had 
not dared to stand up to some white children who broke the family’s wagon. He 
told the little boy that as black people, they had no say in that world. There were 
things they could do that we couldn’t, the boy would say of the white children 
when he was a grown man with gray hair and a son of his own. The grandfather 
was so determined to get his family out of the South that he bought a plot of land 
sight unseen in a place called Michigan. On the trip north, the little boy and his 
cousins and uncles and aunts (who were children themselves) did not quite know 
what Michigan was, so they made a ditty out of it and sang it as they waited for 
the train. ‘Meatskin! Meatskin! We’re going to Meatskin!’ They landed on freer 
soil, but between the fears of abandonment and the trauma of being uprooted from 
his mother, the little boy arrived with a stutter. He began to speak less and less. At 
Sunday school, the children bellowed with laughter whenever he tried. So instead, 
he talked to the hogs and cows and chickens on the farm, who, he said years later, 
‘don’t care how you sound.’ The little boy went mute for eight years. He wrote 
down the answers to questions he was asked, fearing even to introduce himself to 
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strangers, until a high school English teacher coaxed him out of his silence by 
having him read poetry to the class.!” 


There are numerous circumstances that impact the African American male 
experiences in the past and presently. Within the above narrative the male figure 
experienced grief, fear, abandonment, anxiety, frustration, incompetence, displacement, 
depression, anger and withdrawal. To some extent, these conditions are still very present 
within the African American male today. The question is how we address and manage 


our situations. 


Christianity 
The mainline White denominations offered Africans a degrading brand of 
Christianity, contributing to the process of eradicating African culture and religion. 


The religion that colonial Christians offered the Africans did not allow them to 
openly integrate the memory of their ancestors and native religions into their 
lives. After being stripped of their heritage, they were denied their humanity as 
they were brutally forced into an animal-like existence devoid of the respect for 
their ancestry or cultural heritage. Although they had come from many different 
culture groups from across the African continent with distinct and complex social 
hierarchies and elaborate ritual systems, they were now thrown together into the 
same wretched condition without any respect for their previous social identities. 
There was an attempt made to obliterate the African cultural identity and 
completely dissolve the sense of community that the Africans brought from their 
homeland. The conversion motif crafted by the religious authorities ‘sanitized’ the 
activities of the slaveholders and provided a moral basis for the slave trade. 
However, the excuse of enslaving Africans for religious reasons created unseen 
problems. The conversions and baptisms of Africans compelled colonial Christian 
America to face the question of the humanity of their black slaves. The old 
English custom that prohibited one Christian from holding another in bondage 
had devasting economic implications for the slaveholders. The colonial 
governments were faced with contradictory theological and economical 
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imperatives. In 1664, Maryland became the first colony to enact laws explicitly 
denying slaves freedom based on their conversion to Christianity.!3 


The Black Church and Black Reconstruction 


The history of former slaves from Emancipation through Reconstruction to the 


days of Jim Crow speaks to the role of the Black church. 


The Black’s quest for a church of their own came to fruition when General 
Sherman captures Marietta in June of 1864. The general turned First Baptist 
Church into a hospital to care for his wounded soldiers, effectively releasing Zion 
Baptist Church from White control. Rucker realized the significance of the 
moment and began to organize his congregation. The First Baptist Church granted 
letters of demission to the Blacks, including 66 females and 23 males, so that they 
could start their own church. The historic Zion Baptist Church was officially 
organized on April 8, 1866. During the burning of Atlanta, Sherman intentionally 
preserved the Big Bethel A.M.E. Church whose members originally started out in 
the Union Church, Atlanta’s first White congregation. Blacks who had been 
members of the White church became the charter members of Big Bethel. They 
struggled for religious freedom and worked ardently to build their own church in 
downtown Atlanta on Auburn Avenue. Big Bethel went on to become the cultural 
womb of significant institutions in the Black Community of Atlanta. The Black 
church was the first social institution owned and administered by African 
Americans. In many ways, the Black church has been the cultural womb of the 
Black community, giving birth to schools, hospitals, and banks providing a forum 
for social and political issues. The churches also serve as ecclesiastical 
courthouses adjudicating family disputes, promoting moral values, and 
monitoring the community for illicit behavior. Given the central role of the Black 
church in Black communities, it was inevitable that Black preachers would play a 
prominent role in the political arena during Reconstruction. Charles H. Pearce, 
who was an office holder during Reconstruction in Florida as well as an A.M.E. 
minister, commented that it was ‘impossible’ to separate religion from politics. 
The Black ministers were often the best-prepared and most-respected members of 
their communities, and they often played the roles of mayor, state representative, 
senator, and even governor during the ‘mystic years’ of the Reconstruction 
period. In all, more than one hundred Black preachers served as elected officials 
during Reconstruction."4 
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In his book God of the Oppressed, James Cone makes the following reference as 
it pertains to religion and those blacks who were enslaved. This school of thought was 
within all those who were under the hands of the taskmasters. 


It is of course impossible to assume that black religion and white religion are 
essentially the same, since white people introduced ‘Christianity’ to black people. 
However, that assumption will deprive the theologian of vital insights into black 
religious thought forms, because it fails to recognize the significant connection 
between thought and social existence. If Ludwig Feuerbach is correct in his 
contention that ‘Thought is preceded by suffering,’ and if Karl Marx is at least 
partly correct in his observation that ‘it is not consciousness’ then it is appropriate 
to ask, what is the connection between life and theology? The answer cannot be 
the same for blacks and whites, because blacks and whites do not share the same 
life. The lives of a black slave and white slaveholder were radically different. It 
follows that their thoughts about things divine would also be different, even 
though they might sometimes use the same words about God. The life of the 
slaveholder and others of that culture was that of extending white inhumanity to 
excruciating limits, involving the enslavement of Africans and the annihilation of 
Indians. The life of the slave was the slave ship, the auction block, and the 
plantation regime. It involved the attempt to define oneself without the ordinary 
historical possibilities of self-affirmation. Therefor when the master and slave 
spoke of God, they could not possibly be referring to the same reality. When slave 
spoke of Jesus Christ, they spoke out of the depths of suffering and despair and 
the pain of ‘rolling through an unfriendly world.’ In order for theologians to 
recognize the particularity of black religion, they must imagine their way into the 
environment and the ethos of black slaves, probing the language and rhythm of a 
people who had to ‘feel their way along the course of American slavery,’ 
enduring the stress of human servitude, while still affirming. How could this be? 
How was it possible for black people to keep their humanity together in the midst 
of servitude, affirming that the God of Jesus is at work, liberating them from 
bondage? The record shows clearly that black slaves believed that just as God had 
delivered Moses and the Israelites from Egyptian bondage, God also will deliver 
black people from American slavery. And they expressed that theological truth in 
song. 


Oh Mary, don’t you weep, don’t you moan. 
Oh Mary, don’t you weep, don’t you moan. 
Pharaoh’s army got drowned, 

Oh Mary, don’t you weep. 


Here thought is connected with the substance of black life, the rhythm and 
feelings of a people who intuitively recognized that they were more than what had 
been defined for them in white society. They were human beings though whites 
treated them as nonpersons. The same ethos flourished appropriately in the 
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northern ghettos and the Jim Crow south after the end of institutional slavery. 
After being told six days of the week that they were nothings by the rulers of 
white society, in the Sabbath, the first day of the week, black people went to 
church in order to experience another definition of their humanity. Like Mary 
Magdalene at the tomb, looking for the body of Jesus, folks in Bearden went to 
Macedonia looking for the One who said, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life’ 
(John 14:6 KJV). And like Mary, they were overjoyed to find him alive and 
present in Macedonia. That’s why folks at Macedonia sang: ‘A little talk with 
Jesus makes it right’-not that ‘white is right,’ but that God had affirmed the 
rightness of them to meet ‘the Man’ on Monday morning and to deal with his 
dehumanizing presence the remainder of the week, knowing that white folks 
could not destroy their humanity.'> 


The Peoples 

From the beginning of slavery unto the end, there was a vast number of 
individuals that played an intricate part within the Negro race. Not to eliminate anyone 
because of their gender, however, the concentration within this segment is to elaborate on 
the African American male. The sole purpose is to remind the reader that these 
individuals endured many hardships. They did not have the privilege of making an 
appointment with a psychiatrist to discuss their mental state. They did not have the 
pleasure of having a 401k or retirement plan. They did not have the comfort of knowing 
that their children would be at home when they finished a hard day at work. These 
individuals lived during a period when they carried the weight of their world upon their 
shoulders. They lived with the fear of not knowing when they would be sold to another 
plantation without seeing their wife or their child again. Therefore, you will be 
introduced to some of the pioneers of the African American race who endured as a good 


soldier. 
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R. Chaisson, in his work African American Culture and Trauma, asserts 


Any efforts to understand the African American experience and its legacy needs 
to include a consideration and critique of some of the forms of trauma associated 
with this cultural community: individual, inter-generational, and sociohistorical 
trauma. Because this population has a history of being discriminated against in 
numerous institutions and structures in the United States, access to health care, 
social services, and even equitable education are seen as delivery systems guided 
by policies and practices that produce unequal outcomes and trauma.'° 


In finality, one writer describes the religion of the Negro in this manner. “Those who 
have not witnessed the frenzy of a Negro revival in the untouched backwoods of the 
South can but dimly realize the religious feelings of the slaves; as described, such scenes 
appear grotesque and funny, but as seen they are awful. Three things characterized this 


religion of the slave, — the Preacher, the music and the Frenzy.””'” 


Frederick Douglass 

When the history of former African slaves and their off springs is discussed in this 
country, no one individual towers above that of Frederick Douglas and his life history 
and work. 


Frederick Augustus Washington Bailey was born a slave in Tuckahoe, Maryland, 
in February 1818. He became a leading abolitionist and women’s right advocate 
and one of the most influential public speakers and writers of the nineteenth 
century. Frederick’s mother, Harriet Bailey, was a slave; his father was rumored 
to be Aaron Anthony, manager of the large Lloyd plantation in St. Michaels, 
Maryland, and his mother’s master. Frederick lived away from the plantation with 
his grandparents, Isaac and Betsy Bailey, until he was six years old, when he was 
sent to work for Anthony. When Frederick was eight, he was sent to Baltimore as 
a houseboy for Hugh Auld, a shipbuilder related to the Anthony family through 
marriage. Auld’s wife, Sophia, began teaching Frederick to read, but Auld, who 
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believed that a literate slave was a dangerous slave, stopped the lessons. From that 
point on, Frederick viewed education and knowledge as a path to freedom. He 
continued teaching himself to read; in 1831 he bought a copy of The Columbian 
Orator, an anthology of great speeches, which he studied closely. In 1833, 
Frederick was sent from Auld’s relatively peaceful home back to St. Michaels to 
work in the fields. He was soon hired out to Edward Covey, a notorious ‘slave- 
breaker’ who beat him brutally in an effort to crush his will. However, on an 
August afternoon in 1834, Frederick stood up to Covey and beat him in a fight. 
This was the turning point, Douglass has said, in his life as a slave; the experience 
reawakened his desire and drive for liberty. After a failed escape attempt, 
Frederick was sent back to Baltimore, where he again worked for Hugh Auld, this 
time as a ship caulker. In Baltimore he met and fell in love with Anna Murray, a 
free black woman. In 1838, Frederick Bailey escaped from slavery by using 
papers of a free seaman. He traveled north to New York City, where Anna Murray 
soon joined him. Later that year, Frederick and Anna married and moved to New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. Though settled in the north, Frederick was a fugitive, 
technically still Auld’s property. To protect himself, he became Frederick 
Douglas, a name inspired by a character in Sir Walter Scott’s poem Lady of the 
Lake. Douglass began speaking against slavery at abolitionist meetings and soon 
gained a reputation as a brilliant orator. Douglass published his first 
autobiography, Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave. 
In 1845, Douglass addresses the first Women’s Rights Convention in Seneca 
Falls, New York, in 1848. During the Civil War, President Lincoln called upon 
Douglass to advise him on emancipation issues. On February 20, 1895, Frederick 
Douglass died of a heart attack. In his third autobiography, Douglass succinctly 
and aptly summarized his life; writing that he had ‘lived several lives in one: first, 
the life of slavery; secondly, the life of a fugitive from slavery; thirdly, the life of 
comparative freedom; fourthly, the life of conflict and battle; and fifthly, the life 
of victory, if not complete, at least assured’.!® 


Booker T. Washington 

Booker T. Washington, an icon in African American History and a noted 
educator, chronicles parts of his own life and struggle in his autobiography. The excerpt 
below speaks to part of that journey. 

I was born a slave on a plantation in Franklin County, Virginia. I am not quite 


sure of the exact place or exact date of my birth, but at any rate I suspect I must 
have been born somewhere and at sometime. As nearly as I have been able to 
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learn, I was born near a crossroads post office called Hale’s Ford, and the year 
was 1858 or 1859. I do not know the month or the day. The earliest impressions I 
can now recall are on the plantation and the slave quarters-the latter being the part 
of the plantation where the slaves had their cabins. My life had its beginning in 
the midst of the most miserable, desolate, and discouraging surroundings. This 
was so, however, not because my owners were especially cruel, for they were not, 
as compared with many others. I was born in a typical log cabin, about fourteen 
by sixteen feet square. In this cabin I lived with my mother and a brother and 
sister till after the Civil War, when we were all declared free. Of my ancestry I 
know almost nothing. In the slave quarters, and even later, I heard whispered 
conversations among the colored people of the tortures which the slaves, 
including, no doubt, my ancestors on my mother’s side, suffered in the middle 
passage of the slave ship while being conveyed from Africa to America. I have 
been unsuccessful in securing any information that would throw any accurate 
light upon the history of my family beyond my mother. She, I remember, had a 
half-brother and a half-sister. In the days of slavery not very much attention was 
given to family history and family records, that is, black family records. My 
mother, I suppose, attracted the attention of a purchaser who was afterward my 
owner and hers. Her addition to the slave family attracted about as much attention 
as the purchase of a new horse or cow. Of my father I know even less than of my 
mother. I do not even know his name. I have heard reports to the effect that he 
was a white man who lived on one of the nearby plantations. Whoever he was, I 
never heard of his taking the least interest in me or providing in anyway for my 
rearing. But I do not find especial fault with him. He was simply another 
unfortunate victim of the institution which the nation unhappily had engrafted 
upon it at that time. One may get the idea, from what I have said, that there was 
bitter feeling toward the white people in the part of my race, because of the fact 
that most of the white population was away fighting in a war which would result 
in keeping the Negro in slavery if the South was successful. In the case of the 
slaves on our place this was not true, and it was not true of any large portion of 
the slave population in the South where the Negro was treated with anything like 
decency. During the Civil War one of my young masters was killed, and two were 
severely wounded. I recall the feeling of sorrow which existed among the slaves 
when they heard of the death of ‘Mars Billy.’ It was no sham sorrow, but real. 
Some of the slaves had nursed ‘Mars Billy;’ others had played with him when he 
was a child. ‘Mars Billy’ had begged for mercy in the case of others when the 
overseer or master was thrashing them. The sorrow in the slave quarter was only 
second to that in the “big house.’ I pity from the bottom of my heart any nation or 
body of people that is so unfortunate as to get entangled in the net of slavery. I 
have long since ceased to cherish any spirit of bitterness against the Southern 
white people on account of the enslavement of my race. No one section of our 
country was wholly responsible for its introduction, and besides, it was 
recognized and protected for years by the general Government.!” 





7-9. 
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W. E. B. Du Bois 


William Edward Burgardt Dubois too is a giant among dark people of color in 
America. His brilliance and influence as an African American male in this country’s 
history is still cherished today. 


William Edward Burghardt Du Bois was born on February 23, 1868, in Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts. His father left shortly after his birth, and Du Bois was 
raised by his mother and grew up in New England. While in high school, he 
excelled in academics and reported for New York newspapers, and began to 
discover the social inequities that blacks were expected to accept. Under the 
guidance of his high school principal, Du Bois won a scholarship to Fisk 
University, the country’s preeminent black university, where he developed an 
interest in African-American history. He earned a second bachelor’s degree at 
Harvard University, then pursued graduate studies in African American history at 
Harvard, devoting himself to the study of black culture in America. Du Bois was 
the first African American to receive a Ph. D. from Harvard. His doctoral thesis, 
The Suppression of the African Slave Trade, was published as a book in 1896, and 
in 1899 he published The Philadelphia Negro, the first sociological study of 
African Americans. Du Bois’s belief that social science could help us find 
answers to the question of race and the ‘problem of the color-line’ led him to 
publish, between 1897 and 1903, a series of significant essays in a range of 
widely read periodicals. In the early years of the twentieth century, when the topic 
of civil rights for blacks was already part of the national discourse, Du Bois’s 
view of what was best for the movement met with opposition from various 
groups, both white and black. Among his black ideological contenders was 
Booker T. Washington, founder of the Tuskegee Institute, whose gradualist policy 
clashed with Du Bois’s demand for immediate equal rights, regardless of race or 
gender. Du Bois co-founded the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; he served as its director of publicity and research and the editor 
of its magazine, The Crisis. Du Bois realized that integration and social equity for 
blacks would not happen quickly in the United States, and he grew increasingly 
disenchanted with America. Six months after becoming a citizen of Ghana, he 
died, on August 27, 1963. W.E.B. Du Bois is remembered as a leading civil rights 
leader of the first half of the twentieth century. With his groundbreaking treatise 
The Souls of Black Folk, published in 1903, he intended to reveal the ‘strange 
meaning of being black here in the dawning of the twentieth Century.’ On the day 
after Du Bois’s death, as the March on Washington began, Martin Luther King, 
Jr., eulogized him as a pioneer for civil rights.”° 
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Carter G. Woodson 


Carter G. Woodson is another icon of not only an era of American history but an 
African American educator and leader whose influence is still present today in America. 


Carter G. Woodson was born December 19, 1875 in New Canton, Virginia. He 
was the oldest of nine children. The family was very poor and Woodson spent 
much of his time working in the coal mines to help feed his family. Woodson 
loved learning and attended elementary and high school when not in the mines. 
He became a teacher and ultimately the principal of Douglass High School in 
Huntington, Virginia in 1900. Woodson began taking correspondence and 
summer classes at Berea College in Kentucky. His pursuit for a college degree led 
him to the University of Chicago. Woodson earned his bachelor’s degree in 1907 
and masters in 1908. His thirst for knowledge continued and he became the 
second African American to earn a Ph. D. from Harvard University in 1912 after 
W.E.B. Du Bois. Woodson furthered his studies at the Sorbonne in Paris and 
spoke fluent French. He also studied in the Philippines and Africa. Dr. Woodson 
had mastered all that Europeans could teach, but he had a higher calling. His only 
desire was to return back to his community and teach empowerment. In 1915, 
Woodson founded the Association for the Study of Negro Life. This organization 
is still alive almost a century later as the Association for the Study of Afro- 
American Life and History (ASALH). A year later, he created the Journal of 
Negro History and the Negro History Bulletin in 1937. In 1919, he became the 
Dean of the School of Liberal Arts at Howard University. After two years, he 
became the Dean at West Virginia State College. While at Howard, he started a 
publishing company, The Associated Publishers. Dr. Woodson authored more 
than 16 books, in excess of 100 articles, and greater than 125 book reviews. 
Some of his books include The Negro in Our History, The Education of the Negro 
Prior to 1861, A Century of Negro Migration, The History of the Negro Church, 
The Negro Professional, African Myths, Negro Makers of History, The Story of 
the Negro Retold, and The African Background Outlined. In 1926, Woodson 
founded Black History Week. He chose February because most African 
Americans did not know the 13" Amendment freeing the Africans had been 
signed in January 1865. (Africans in some southern states, i.e., Texas and 
Louisiana did not find out until June giving us the holiday Juneteenth). Woodson 
selected the second week in honor of Frederick Douglass and Abraham Lincoln. 
Woodson lived during an exciting era. His life encompassed Booker T. 
Washington, W.E.B. Du Bois, Marcus Garvey, A. Phillip Randolph, and the 
Harlem Renaissance. He was a member of the Niagra Movement that led to the 
founding of the NAACP. While he worked with Du Bois, this did not negate his 
involvement with Marcus Garvey. Woodson was a regular columnist in Garvey’s 
newspaper, the Negro World. He died in 1950 of heart disease while working on a 
six volume Encyclopedia Africana. Woodson never married because he felt his 
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travel and research schedule were not conducive to marriage. He said, ‘I am 
married to my work.’?! 


Conclusion 

The institution of slavery left an indelible affect upon many African American 
males that has been passed from generation to generation. Being sold into slavery and 
taken away from the people and place of your origin was detrimental within itself. Not 
only was this overbearing, the mere fact that you would not have the ability to return to 
your place of birth was devastating. For the many that could not embrace that disconnect, 
they chose to abandon ship by throwing themselves overboard. Their mentality was that 
death would be better than separation from that which was familiar. 

Whenever individuals are forced to deal with an unknown, it constitutes an 
uneasiness within the psyche of that person. How can one find happiness and 
contentment in a strange place is always the question? The mere fact that the 
surroundings, conditions, people and environment bring about a sense of unease can be 
harmful and debilitating. As a result, the person becomes unaware of their emotional, 
physical and mental state. Therefore, it leads to various behavioral conditions. 

The African American male has dealt with every type of abuse that one could 
imagine. Unfortunately, it has always been suppressed within them. Every individual that 
was spoken of within this narrative has dealt with an emotional situation that was kept 
within. From slavery to Reconstruction to Jim Crow to modern day, the cycle is still the 


same. Unfortunately, suppression appears to be the means of escaping the inability to 





21 Carter G. Woodson, The Mis-Education of The Negro (Chicago, IL: African American Images, 
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address the condition. Therefore, it promotes other avenues of escape. Whether it 
becomes violence, drugs, heart conditions, imprisonment or other avenues of escape, the 
inability to affectively address the problem remains. 

For one to become whole, there is the need to deal with those events, 
circumstances and conditions that one attempts to suppress within their life. Grief comes 
in various forms. The loss of employment, marriage, health conditions, etc. is all 
considered as grief. During this period, the African American male encountered grief in 
various manners. Whether the individual was brutality beaten as a lesson for others to 
learn or relocated to another owner, the emotional wellbeing of that individual was 
destroyed. 

This was probably the prayer for many African American slaves as they endured 
the hardships that they encountered. Their only hope was their religious conviction that 
somehow and someway they would be delivered. For the African American male being 
stripped from his family or belittled and devalued was the epitome of shame. To his 
dismay, the only manner in dealing with the situations that were presented was to 
suppress his emotional wellbeing. Henry McNeal Turner makes the following statement 
“God will surely speak Peace when his work is accomplished. Then the [M]illenntum 
will dawn. Our race that has been afflicted and downtrodden shall then stand still and see 


the salvation of the Lord.” 





22 This Far By Faith, 1866-1945: From Emancipation to Jim Crow, https://www- pbs.org/this 
farbyfaith/journey-3/p-1.html. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

There are various schools of theological thought that can be assessed to undergird 
the subject of men and grief (particularly those of African American decent). However, 
the focus of this study is centered around African American men within the context of the 
Royal Missionary Baptist church. The realization of African American men not 
exhibiting emotions can be detrimental to their wellbeing. It is the intent of this study to 
address several theological theories that will support this hypothesis. The areas that will 
be considered are practical theology, ecclesiology and pneumatology. 

The first area of concentration will be practical theology. Within this discipline, 
there are three separate praxis that will be discussed. The three practical theological 
perspectives that will be discussed are preaching, teaching and counseling. Varying 
schools of thought will be presented to substantiate the necessity of understanding 
practical theology in coping with grief. The second area of study will consist of the 
discipline of ecclesiology. Within this discipline we will explore the role of the church in 
the grief process. It would be safe to say that without hesitation, whenever an individual 
experience the transitioning of a person, they automatically gravitate to the household of 
faith. However, this is only one type of grief. Grief consists of a vast array of situations 


that affect our emotions such as the loss of employment, sickness, disabilities, finances, 
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etc. Therefore, we will analyze the role of the ecclesia as it pertains to those who are 
considered members as well as those who are not be members of the church. The final 
area of concentration will be that of pneumatology. Within this praxis, we will 
investigate/explore the role of the Holy Spirit as it pertains to grief. Recognizing that 
everyone is not familiar with the work of the Holy Spirit, it is incumbent that this area be 
discussed as it pertains to grief and grieving. In referencing pneumatology, I will take 
present various theologians that have garnered thoughts within this area. The major focus 
of this study is to inform men, specifically African American men, that grief at any level 
is a natural emotion. Therefore, when a person suppresses that emotion, it can present 
other complications within and without the life of an individual. 
To further undergird this theological examination, it is important that theological 
expressions and terms be examined. One such term is “praxis.” 
Praxis is understood as the domain of lived religion and focuses on what people 
do rather than on official institutionalized religious traditions. Praxis refers to 
fields of practices like care or community building and to the patterned 
configurations of action, experience, and meaning...Three practical theological 
perspectives in studying lived religion can be distinguished: pastoral/ecclesial 
theology, empirical theology, and critical theology.! 
Congregants have always expected the preacher to be more than just that. The 
expectation level also included that of being a teacher and a counselor. Pastors/preachers 
can no longer assume those specified roles without the necessary credentials. One can 


consider offering spiritual advice and biblical teaching. This area of concentration is 


centered around the African American male and grief. In dealing with the theological 





'R. Ruard Ganzevoort and Johan H. Roeland, Jnternational Journal of Practical Theology 18, no. 
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foundations that undergird this area, we will exam the role that preaching, teaching and 


counseling provide to men who are experiencing any form of grief. 


Practical Theology 
Jesus went throughout Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, preaching the good 


news of the kingdom, and healing every disease and sickness among the people 
(Matt. 4:23, NIV). 


Preaching 

Fred B. Craddock, a noted professor of homiletics and conference preacher and 
presenter, makes the following assessment as to what preaching is. 

Preaching is the concerted engagement of one’s faculties of body, mind, and 

spirit. It is then, skilled activity. But preaching has to do with a particular content, 

a certain message conveyed. As eating is not merely chewing, but chewing food, 

so is preaching necessarily defined not only speaking but also by what is spoken. 

And since the basic content is not a creation of, but a gift to, the speaker, 

preaching is both learned and given. Preachers and listeners hold and articulate 

doctrines if the Spirit with wide differences, but the absence of the power of God 
reduces the delivery of the sermon to a sad repeat of the futile efforts of the seven 

sons of Sceva described in Acts 19:11-16.? 

In actuality, the preacher presents a message that has been given by God, studied 
and imparted to him/her for the congregants with the intent to reach them at their specific 
point of need. Although there is no guarantee that all who are present in the 
preaching/teaching moment will receive, the goal or outcome is that once the seed/word 
has been planted, it would begin to manifest in that individual’s life. For this to be a 


positive manifestation of the word of God, the message delivered must be given from 


God to meet a specific need for the congregants. Therefore, the preacher/teacher is 





? Fred B. Craddock, Preaching (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1985), 17. 
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required to labor before God by prayer and fasting to hear what the need of the people are 


for that specific moment. 

“Preaching is both private and public. It is private in that the process of 
preparation, unless noticeably aborted, creates in the preacher a strong sense of 
ownership, a profound embrace of the message.’ The first person to partake of the given 
message is the preacher. If the message does not resonate within, it will not reach those in 
the pew. I compare this to presenting a meal for those invited to my home for dinner. It 
cannot be something that was thrown together at the last minute with no thought or 
preparation. Likewise, a sermon should be presented in the same vein. “But it is to say 
that the prayer, research, study, and reflection in which a sermon is forged tend to bury 
that message deep in one’s values, thoughts, and passions, and generate in the preacher a 
strong conviction that this message is important, can make a difference, and will not be 
delivered as though nothing were at stake.”* 

In the book Understanding, Preparing for and Practicing Christian Worship, the 
writer states the following: “as we believe, so we worship. The doctrines we hold 
determine the nature of our worship. If we view God as only divine principle, we will 
seek to know God through intellectual understanding on reasoning.’* Franklin Segler 
furthermore asserts, “Worship without theology is sentimental and weak; theology 


without worship is cold and dead. Worship and theology together combine to motivate a 





3 Craddock, Preaching, 18. 


4 Craddock, Preaching, 18. 


> Franklin Segler, Understanding, Preparing for and Practicing Christian Worship (Nashville, 
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strong Christian faith and to empower a fruitful Christian life. Worship should be 


regulated by doctrine.”® 

In her book entitled African American Christian Worship, Dr. Melva Costen 
informs the reader of how Judeo-Christian worship traditions were shaped by Africans. 
“From the time Abraham came out of Ur and settled in Egypt, through the time when the 
church wrestled with the formulation of theological statements and the shaping of 
significant creeds, Africans were among the prominent leaders in the struggle: Clement, 
Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, Dionysius, Athanasius, Didymus, Augustine, and Cyril.” 

I am also inclined to insert the thoughts of James H. Cone as it pertains to the 
experience of black people and theology. Cone makes the following assessment as it 
pertains to the sermon in the black experience. 

When dealing with the sermon, we must listen to the proclamation of the gospel 

as disclosed in the black Word...This sermon makes clear that the Word and its 

proclamation in the black Church is more that the conceptualization of theological 
doctrine. The Word is more than words about God. God’s Word is a poetic 
happening, an evocation of an indescribable reality in the lives of people. This is 

the meaning behind the occasion when a black preacher, who after reading a 

rather cryptic passage took off his spectacles, closed the Bible with a bang and by 

way of preface said, ‘Brothers and sisters, this morning—I intend to explain the 
unexplainable — find out the undefinable — ponder over the imponderable — and 
unscrew the inscrutable.’ Here the preacher is not only affirming his freedom in 
relation to the text; he is also making a sharp distinction between the words of the 
text and the Word disclosed in the text.® 


Congregants attend service for varying reasons. The majority come with a spirit 


of expectation to receive a Word of either comfort, cheer or hope that will allow them to 





® Segler, “Understanding, Preparing for and Practicing Christian Worship, 47. 


7 Melva Wilson Costen, African American Christian Worship (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
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enter the next week with a positive attitude and outlook on life. Their expectation is to 
receive that something through the preached Word from the preacher. 
When the Word is spoken as truth and the people feel the presence of truth in the 
midst of their troublesome situation, they respond to the preached Word by 
ratifying it with resounding “Amens.’ The ‘Amen’ is the congregation‘s witness 
to, and participation in, the proclamation. It is their Yeas that lets the preacher 
know that he or she is on the ‘right track,’ affirming that they know the truth 
about what is preached.’ 
Preaching of the Word during the Sunday worship experience is the pivotal event for 
those who are in attendance to the worship service. The praise and exaltation are the 
preamble to ushering in the presence of the God. It is during this sacred moment that 
those who are perplexed by the situations of life enter in the service with great 
anticipation. The desire is to enter a worship experience where the manifested power and 


presence of the Almighty God is available and manifested. This affords them the 


opportunity to cast all their cares upon the Lord, knowing that He cares for them. 


Teaching 
When Jesus had finished this discourse, the people were astounded at his 
teaching; unlike their own teachers he taught with a note of authority. (Matt. 7:28- 
29, NEB). 
In the book, We Have This Ministry, Dr. Samuel Proctor makes the following 
statement as it pertains to the role of the preacher/pastor as one who teaches. “Teaching, 
therefore, is one of the fundamental roles of the pastor’s office. It is assumed that the 


pastor has striven to become a resourceful person, not only in religion but also in other 


basic areas, so as to be able to provide significant service to the people of the 
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congregation and the community... How sad it is, therefore, when a pastor has only 
shallow preparation and is unable to teach.”!® One would think that modern day preachers 
would make every concerted effort to prepare themselves to be equipped in this vocation. 
Unfortunately, there are those who rely on the premise that the only means of study is 
through the reading of the Word. 

The church, as the central institution in the Black community, has carried forth its 

educational ministry to form, inform, and transform people in Christ. Education in 

the Black church takes a shape quite distinctive from education in White 

Protestant churches. What does this mean? The Black church historically created 

an environment of spiritual awareness in which one could experience ‘faith in 

freedom’ and know faith by participating in the life of the church... For formation 
to be effective, it must go hand-in-hand with information. Every succeeding 
generation of Black believers has learned of the struggles of their forebearers 
from slavery to freedom in the black church. Religious education in the Black 
church has focused on passing on the belief, values, and confessions of faith... 

The ministry of religious education in the Black church is not only to form and 

inform, but also to transform people in Christ."! 

In all actuality, it is incumbent upon the pastor/preacher to have obtained some 
form of secondary education to rightly divide the scriptures. The reality is that there are 
those within the pews who have either studied religion or the bible or have a secondary 
degree in the field of Christian education. “The psalmist exhorted the Israelites to teach 


their children about God and his statutes so that future generations would remain faithful 


to the Lord. When a generation of people is ignorant of God, they have no moral bearings 





'0 Samuel D. Proctor and Gardner C. Taylor, We Have This Ministry: The Heart of the Pastor’s 
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and seek spiritual experiences and truth in the wrong people. That is required of all 


Christians to provide younger generations of Christians with training and guidance.”’!” 


BECOMING GOOD ENOUGH TO TEACH REQUIRES PREPARATION. 
Christian education is a method for encouraging active scholarship among those 
interested in learning about and living for Jesus. Christian education requires 
Christian approaches, strategies built on instructional methods [that] reflect in 
great measure your concept of how the human mind works and how we learn 
[your epistemology]. As Christian educators we need to use those instructional 
methods that will most effectively help our learners incorporate the truths of 
God’s self-revelation into their minds and hearts.!3 


Dr. Anne E. Streaty Wimberly is noted for her method of story-linking. It is 
without doubt that the preacher/teacher must also be effective in the process of story- 
linking as a method of teaching today. “Specifically, story-linking is a process whereby 
we connect parts of our everyday stories with the Christian faith story in the Bible and the 
lives of exemplars of the Christian faith outside the Bible. In the process, we link with 
Bible stories by using them as mirrors through which we reflect critically on the 


liberation we have already found or are still seeking, as well as glean wisdom that guides 


our ongoing liberation efforts.”'4 


There are many within the realm of preaching that negate their role of teaching. 
Scriptures declare that Jesus called many to teach the Word as well as preach the 
Word. In Matthew 28:19-20, He said, ‘Go therefore and make disciples..., 
teaching them to observe all the things I have commanded you.’ Likewise, those 
who are called have the same commission. The very nature of the pastor’s role is 
that of a teacher. One of the ministerial functions of the pastor is teacher. The role 
of pastor is one who protects and instructs the flock under his or her care. Many 
Black pastors tend to identify more with the ministries of preaching, leading, and 
evangelizing than they so with the title of teacher... In the context of the 





!? Echoes: Teaching God’s Resounding Word, Adult Comprehensive Bible Study of the 
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educational ministry of the Black church, teaching and learning must be of vital 
concern to advance its mission. The pastor is expected not only to proclaim the 
gospel but to teach.!> 


Counseling 


Counseling today consists of a broad spectrum of events. Therefore, I am 


compelled to resort to varying opinions from professionals within varying fields of 


expertise. The following excerpts are taken from the book entitled Religion in the Lives of 


African Americans Social, Psychological, and Health Perspectives. 


Prayer as a Source of Coping 


There is mounting empirical evidence that indicates that religious cognitions and 


practices are important for coping with undesirable threatening events and conditions. 


[F]or the most exhaustive examination of religious coping, see Pargament, 1977). 
Individuals report using religious coping to confront a number of adverse life 
circumstances, including illnesses and physical disabilities (Pargament & Hahn, 
1986), chronic pain (Kotarba, 1983), serious accidents (Bulman & Wortman, 
1977), and bereavement (Mattlin, Wethington, & Kessler, 1990; Wuthnow, 
Christiano, & Kuzlowski, 1980). Although the majority of research on religious 
coping has focused on white samples, several studies show that, on average, 
African Americans are more inclined to employ religious coping strategies than 
their white counterparts (e.g., Conway, 1985-1986; Veroff, Douvan & Kulka, 
1981; Wood & Parham, 1990). Further, several scholars note that services in 
black churches may operate as a therapeutic community that functions as a mental 
health resource (Gilkes, 1980; Griffith et.al., 1984; McRae, Carey, & Anderson- 
Scott, 1998).'° 
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Across all religious traditions, prayer is a fundamental activity of faith that is associated 


with, among other things, efforts to cope with life’s problems. 


Use of Ministers for Personal Problems 

African American ministers are an important and viral resource for individuals 
and the African American community. 
A long tradition of work documents the diverse roles that clergy have played with respect 
to community leadership, development, and empowerment, and in brokering relations 
between black communities and social institutions and organizations within the broader 
society. Clergy counsel on a wide range of problems, including alcoholism and other 
forms of substance abuse, depression, marital and family conflict, teenage pregnancy, 
unemployment, and legal problems. In fact, the type and severity of psychiatric problems 
that clergy encounter in counseling do not differ significantly from those seen by mental 
health practitioners (Larson et., 1988).!7 
While we see ministers grappling with their own problems of life that their parishioners 


endure, they are not exempted from another set of problems that come with leading a 


congregation. 


Clergy as a Coping Resource 

Though most clergy have no formal theological education/training, they are yet 
called upon to offer counsel in a variety of areas to members. With little to no education, 
they are called upon in a manner in which their members think that they have spiritual 
qualifications for. 

For many Americans, however, clergy play a critical role in addressing a diverse 

array of personal problems and concerns (Taylor et al., 2000). In one of the 


earliest systematic examinations of this question, Veroff and associates (1981) 
found that 39% of Americans who had a serious personal problem sought help 
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from a member of the clergy and clergy were consulted more often than other 
categories of professional helpers (e.g., psychiatrists, psychologists, doctors, 
marriage counselors, or social workers). As might be expected, clergy are 
consulted for life problems and concerns that are consistent with their traditional 
ministerial roles and training, such as comforting the bereaved and advising those 
who are physically ill. However, clergy also counsel individuals concerning 
interpersonal crises such as martial and family issues and serious mental health 
problems (Chalfant et al., 1990; Veroff et al., 1981).!8 


Finally, I will extract certain passages from a noted African Americans in pastoral 
care and counseling, Dr. Edward P. Wimberly. In his book African American Pastoral 
Care and Counseling as the Politics of Oppression and Empowerment, Dr. Wimberly 
alludes to four dimensions of pastoral counseling. For brevity, I will only mention their 
basic component. 


First, pastoral counseling as a political process liberates persons from those 
internalized conversations and stories into which they have been recruited that 
limit their full participation in the United States of America and prevent them 
from developing and exercising their full potential. Second, pastoral counseling is 
a political process since it also attends to those mediating structures or institutions 
that stand between the individual’s private sphere and wider cultural public 
institutions. Mediating structures include those small meaning-making 
aggregations such as the family, church, voluntary associations, neighborhoods, 
and support systems that further the process of individual’s internalizing 
conversations. Third, pastoral counseling is political in the sense that it brings into 
the public arena insights from the actual counseling process. Finally, the practice 
of self are in themselves a political process. In the theory of discourse provided by 
Michael Foucault, caring for the self is an internal process that is connected with 
becoming agent who is active in all of life. He calls this ‘the political game.’!” 
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Ecclesiology 


Justo L. Gonzalez defines ecclesiology as “the theological discourse regarding the 
church and its nature”’° Gonzalez further states that “the term ‘ecclesiology’ is derived 
from the Greek ekklesia and its Latin transliteration, ecclesia, which originally referred to 
a called assembly, as in the Athenian citizens’ assembly, but in Christian circles was used 
to refer to the company of believers”.*! It would be impossible to discuss ecclesiology 
without mentioning Eusebius. 

If Herodotus is the father of history, then Eusebius of Caesarea (c. A.D. 260-339) 

is certainly the father of church history. He was the first to undertake the task of 

tracing the rise of Christianity during its crucial first three centuries from Christ to 

Constantine. Since no other ancient author tried to cover the same period, 

Eusebius is our principal primary source for earlier Christianity, and his and his 

Church History is the cormerstone chronicle on which later historians would 

build.”? 

Gonzalez further iterates that “In the New Testament there is no ecclesiology as such; but 
there are many images used to describe the church, each of them stressing some of the 
various facets of the church itself—body of Christ, bride of Christ, people of God, ark of 
salvation, God’s building, royal priesthood, the Lord’s vineyard, for example.” 
Likewise, in his writings on ecclesiology Calvin refers to the church in like manner. 


“While Calvin’s use of the ‘mother’ metaphor concerns the functional identity of the 


visible church, his use of the biblical metaphor ‘the body of Christ’ concerns the spiritual 
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identity of the invisible Church. According to Calvin, the Church is distinct from other 


societies because of its spiritual and mystical identity as the body of Christ.””4 

Calvin presents his ecclesiology from his functional understanding of the Church: 
“the Church as the Mother of All Believers.” This perspective is represented by the title 
of the Institutes V, which speaks to the external means or aids by which God invites us 
into the society of Christ and holds us therein. Under this title, those ecclesiological 
discussions, which had been dispersed throughout previous editions of the /nstitutes, 
were consolidated into his most mature and fullest ecclesiological discussion in the final 
edition of the Institute.”> 


For Calvin, the Church is elected by God to serve as a tool of God and to make 
community with Christ possible and real. This functional meaning of the church 
dominates all other aspects of Calvin’s ideas on the church; the organizational 
dimensions of the church — including church officials, church structure, and even 
the sacraments — are all influenced by the basic theme. If people were not so weak 
(Calvin calls them ‘crude and indolent’ and of ‘vain mind’ [Inst. [V.1.1.}, then the 
Church would not be necessary, but in view of the reality of man, that is not 
possible. Man needs the church in order to have community with Christ.”° 


Addressing the subject of ecclesiology, Kristen Colberg makes the following assessment 
as it pertains to ecclesiology. 


Ecclesiology proceeds from the conviction that the church, like other theological 
realities, is a mystery. This identity is affirmed in the first chapter of Vatican II’s 
Dogmatic Constitution on the Church Lumen gentium entitled ‘The Mystery of 
the Church’ which frames its presentation of the church not in terms of 
institutional elements or visible structures, but in light of its reality as a mystery 
of inexhaustible depth. The Church is the ‘universal sacrament of salvation’ 
(LG48; AG 1), a reality ‘imbued with the hidden presence of God’ (Bevans and 
Schroeder, 2004:7). Ecclesiology engages its study of the church with an 
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understanding that its goal is not to fully capture or exhaust this mystery, but to 
give it deeper and more adequate expression.’ 


The fact that today the “black Christ” of a young Negro poet is pitted against the 
“white Christ” reveals a destruction rift with the church of Jesus Christ.® 

In his essay entitle “Historical Ecclesiology: An Essay on Method in the Study of 
the Church,” Roger Haight states the following as to defining ecclesiology. 
“Ecclesiology is the study of the church in an effort to understand its nature and 
mission”.*? He further states that “ecclesiology cannot be restricted to the interpretation 
of statements about the Church, whether these be biblical, traditional, liturgical, 
magisterial, theological, or other. These latter are certainly part of the object of 
ecclesiology, and they cannot be excluded from the object of the study of the church.”*° 
He further states that “ecclesiology is a subdiscipline of Christian theology. The Christian 
community recognizes itself as a gift of God, a grace. It was such language in its self - 
description ‘People of God,’ ‘the Body of Christ,’ and ‘the Temple of the Spirit.’ The 
Church has been fashioned by God and chosen by god and commissioned by God for a 


task in human history.’”’>! 





27 Kristen Colberg, “Ecclesiology Today and Its Potential to Serve a Church,” (2018), Missiology 
46 (1): 23-26. Doi: 10.1L77/0091829617739842. 


8 Davis S. Robinson, “Confessing Race: Toward a Global Ecclesiology after Bonhoeffer and 
DuBois,” Journal of the Society of Christian Ethics 36, no.2 (2016):121-39, www.jstor.org/stable/ 4450 
4841. 

° Roger Haight, (1987), “Historical Ecclesiology: An Essay on Method in the Study of the 
Church,” Science et Esprit 39 (1, 27-46, https://search-ebscohost-com.utsdayton.idm.oclc. org/login. 
aspx?direct=true&db=rfh& AN=ATLA0000807950&site-live. 

3° Haight, “Historical Ecclesiology: An Essay on Method in the Study of the Church.” 
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Wilbert R. Shenk, in his writing “New Wineskins for New Wine: Toward a Post- 


Christendom Ecclesiology,” states the following in reference to the Church. 


Although the nature and purpose of the church may seem to be quite 
straightforward, history shows that is has been understood and interpreted in 
different ways according to the historical period and the particular social, 
political, and cultural circumstances. It is essential that we start with the biblical 
foundation of the church. According to Scripture the church has been sent into the 
world by Jesus Christ to continue the witness he began. As such, the church is the 
primary instrument or means of mission to the world (John 17:18). The church 
glorifies God by declaring his glory to the nations, calling all people to renounce 
their idols and turn to the living God, and demonstrating the new reality of the 
kingdom of God in the way God’s people live. Scriptures emphasizes that the 
church has a special responsibility in relation to the world.*? 


Pneumatology 

Pneumatology is derived from the Greek pneuma (spirit, wind, breath) and logos 

(discourse, study), pneumatology is that heading in theology devoted to the 

doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

The sources for the doctrine of the divinity of the Holy Spirit can be traced to 
several Church Fathers of the fourth century: Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius of 
Alexandria, and the Cappadocian fathers. This is in spite of the fact that trinitarian 
theology remains the standard by which many biblical scholars delineate “holy spirit” in 


the New Testament, especially in the Pauline literature. Historically, the spirit world as 


described in early Judaism provides a more appropriate context from which to explain 





3? Wilbert R. Shenk, (2005), “New Wineskins for New Wine: Toward a Post-Christendom 
Ecclesiology.” International Bulletin of Missionary Research 29 (2): 73, https://search-ebscohost- 
com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org.org/login.aspx?direct=true&db=rfh& AN=ATLA0001472907 &site=ehost-live. 
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early Christian pneumatology in 1 Corinthians 12 and 14 than do fourth-century Christian 


texts interpreting the Holy Spirit as a divine person.** 

Clint further states that “approximately ten years later, Athanasius, writing against 
the Tropici, claimed that, within the realm of spiritual creatures, spirits, angels, and other 
spiritual powers, “the Spirit’ is not one being of the many nor an angel, but one unique 


being, or rather he belongs to the Word who is one, and to God who is one, and is also 


the same substance.’?> 


It would be worthy to exam the thoughts of Calvin as it pertains to pneumatology, 
considering that he was theologian amongst theologians during the period of the early 
church fathers. Within the work The Calvin Handbook, the following excerpts have been 
extracted to substantiate his views on the specified topic. 


Calvin has often been acclaimed ‘the theologian of the Holy Spirit’ (as early as 
1901 by Charles Lelievre; later by B.B. Warfield [1931], Werner Krusebe [1957], 
and others). The same claim has been made for Luther and Bucer, but one can still 
maintain that the Holy Spirit plays a greater role in Calvin’s theology than that of 
any other reformer. ‘Pneumatology is present everywhere in Calvin’s thought’ 
(Ganoczy, ‘Calvin,’ 135). This does not result in an unbiblical spiritualism or 
mysticism, for Calvin is thoroughly Trinitarian. Traditionally, the emphasis has 
been on Calvin’s theocentric emphases on the majesty and glory of God -- and 
more recently on the Christo centric character of Calvin’s theology, (see Niesel), 
the Theology of Calvin). Nevertheless, it is not too much to say that ‘for Calvin, 
every apprehension of God depends on the activity of the Spirit. At the edges and 
limits of Calvin’s thought, the Spirit takes over’ (Dillenberger, John Calvin, 18). 
Fundamental to all of Calvin’s thinking about the Spirit is that it is the Spirit of 
Christ and is never to be separated from him. Calvin maintains that it is an axion 
(axioma) for him ‘that Christ cannot be separated from his Spirit? (Comm. On 1 
Cor. 11: 27, CR, 49, 491). At the same time, it must be recognized that the Spirit 
proceeds from the Father as well as the Son. For ‘God the Father gives us the 





34 Clint Tibbs, “The Spirit (World) and the (Holy) Spirits among the earliest Christians: 1 
Corinthians 12 and 14 as a Test Case,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 70, no. 2 (2008): 314, http:// 
www.jstor.org/stable 143726261. 
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Holy Spirit for his Son’s sake, and yet bestowed the whole fullness of the Spirit 
upon the Son to be minister and steward of this liberality (‘ut s uae liberalitis 
minister esset ac dispensator’). For this reason, the Spirit is sometimes called the 
‘Spirit of the Father,’ sometimes ‘the Spirit of the Son’’ (Inst. [II.1.2, OS II, 2).°° 


It is imperative that we further exam the thoughts of Calvin with respect to the Word and 


Spirit. 


Along with the other magisterial reformers, Calvin rejected the views of the 
Enthusiasts (Schwarmer) and ‘fanatics’ such as the Libertines who claimed to 
have special visions that sometimes ran counter to the teaching of Scripture. 
‘Fanatics, Abandoning Scripture and Flying over to Revelations, Cast Down All 
the Principles of Godliness.’ These people imagine that by exalting the Spirit, 
they do not need to confine themselves to the bare letter of Scripture. Calvin’s 
answer is that we must ‘be ruled no less by the voice of god [i.e., Scripture] than 
by the Spirit.’?7 


He further states that, 


[FJor by a kind and mutual nexus the Lord has joined together the certainty of His 
word and of his Spirit, so that the true (solid) religion of the Word may abide in 
our minds when the Spirit, who causes us to contemplate God’s face, shines; and 
that we in turn may embrace the Spirit with no fear of being deceived when we 
recognize him as his own image, namely in the Word (Inst. I.9.3, OS III, 84).°° 


Finally, it would be imperative that we consider the thoughts of modern-day 


theologians as it pertains to the Holy Spirit. 


One expression of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in early Black Theology, as 
expressed by James Cone in an interview in 1971, connects the Holy Spirit with 
the purpose of God as it was expressed in the person of Jesus Christ. Cone asserts 
that the presence of the Holy Spirit today establishes ‘God’s affirmation’ of 
humankind’s innate and interrelated ‘common humanity in freedom’; the Holy 
Spirit inspires the shared experience of freedom and oppressors so that if one 





36 Herman J. Selderhuis, The Calvin Handbook (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 
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people is oppressed, five people ought to respond to the urgings of the Holy Spirit 
to unite with the oppressed until freedom is theirs as well.*” 
Katie G. Cannon and Anthony B. Pinn are the editors of The Oxford Handbook of 


African American Theology. The following excerpts were extracted from the writings of 
James H. Evans, Jr. as it pertained to pneumatology. 


Discourse about the Holy Spirit in Christian theology is often referred to as 
pneumatology. This word connotes the idea of breathe or wind and, as such, 
captures the core of Christian belief about the Holy Spirit. Biblically, the Holy 
Spirit is associated with the breathe of God, the wind. It is associated with 
freedom and a kind of unpredictability. In John 20:22 Jesus breathes on the 
disciples and they receive the Holy Spirit. In 2 Corinthians 3:17 we are told that 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there also is freedom. While it is not as explicit in 
the Old Testament as it is in the New Testament, the Spirit of God is cited in 
Genesis as the creative presence of God (Genesis 1:2). The Holy Spirit is central 
to the identity and mission of Jesus as described in the Gospels. It is present in the 
form of a dove at Jesus’s baptism, and elsewhere in the Gospels the Holy Spirit is 
intricately connected with Jesus’s embrace of his salvific mission. That tradition 
is carried through into the Pauline writings.*° 


Evans continues to inform the reader of the impact that the Holy Spirit has within 
the African American culture among those of the Christian faith. 

The biblical dimensions of the Holy Spirit as the power which transcends ancient 

social divisions is important in understanding the development of the Holy Spirit 

among African American Christians. In fact, the Bible is central to understanding 

this meaning, but is only one factor in the development of a theology of the Holy 

Spirit.*! 


Evans also makes the following statement as it pertains to the Holy Spirit. “Another role 


of the Holy Spirit is to provide counsel and guidance. As John 4:26 proclaims, the role of 





° Enotes, “Pneumatology Critical reflection on how the Holy Spirit (Pneumatology) doctrine 
relates to one or more developments in Christian faith and commitment in recent decades, drawing, for 
example, from feminist theology, liberation theology, African and/or Black theology or ‘Historical Jesus’ 
scholarship, ” e Notes Editorial, 28 Jan. 2012, https://www.enotes.com/homework-help/pneumatology- 
404778. 
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the Holy Spirit is more than emotional. It has a more constitutive and robust role in the 
life of the African American Christian community.””” 

In his book entitled The Holy Spirit and Preaching, Janes Forbes makes the 
following statement as it pertains to the individual that presents the gospel message. 
“The person who preaches makes a statement about the Holy Spirit just by entering the 
pulpit. Even before the first word is uttered, presuppositions and definitions across the 
centuries speak volumes about the Spirit-led event to be experienced by the preacher and 
the community of worshippers.”*? He further states that “the preaching event itself- 
without reference to specific texts and themes is a living, breathing, flesh-and-body 
expression of the theology of the Holy Spirit. Consider how the Holy Spirit has been at 
work to make possible the traditional preaching situation: It is the Spirit who has inspired 
the scriptural lessons of the day.”4 

Forbes continues his analogy by stating that “it is the Spirit who has shepherded 
the word through compilation, translation, canonization, and transmission to the present 
time. It is the Spirit who convenes a congregation to hear the word of God. And it is the 
Spirit who opens our hearts and minds to receive anew God’s self-disclosure as the living 
word.”*> Furthermore, Forbes informs the reader that “the preaching event is an aspect of 


the broader work of the Spirit to nurture, empower, and guide the church in order that it 


may serve the Kingdom of God. It is a process in the divine-human communication that 





# Cannon and Pinn, The Oxford Handbook of African American Theology, 166. 
‘3 James Forbes, The Holy Spirit and Preaching (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1989), 19. 
“4 Forbes, The Holy Spirit and Preaching, 19. 
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is activated and focused on the word of God and is led by a member of the community of 


faith who has been called, anointed, and appointed by the Holy Spirit to be an agent of 


divine communication.’”*° 


He further informs the reader in the following manner of the authority and 
purpose of the Holy Spirit as it pertains to the community of faith and the church in 
general. 


That person’s authority is grounded in the self-revealing will of God as articulated 
and elaborated in the biblical witness. In addition, the preacher’s authority is 
confirmed or ordained by the community of faith in response to the continuing 
counsel of the Holy Spirit. Such pneumatological affirmations reflect the general 
understanding of a vast majority of Christians, with the emphasis being on Holy 
Spirit presence and action in the congregational settings where the preaching 
takes place. Given this understanding, it seems to follow that the quality of the 
preaching is affected most significantly by the level of awareness of the 
movement of the Spirit shared by those in the pulpit and the pew. Although the 
church generally has subscribed to this view, the proper place of the Holy Spirit 
has been neglected in its life and work. Indeed, the history of the church records a 
pattern of ebb and flow of its attentiveness to the ministry of the Spirit. 
Sometimes various communities are in states of vigorous excitement, mild 
acceptance, or benign neglect of the Spirit as the vital source of strength and 
guidance for the life of the Church. It is only through periodic renewal and 
recovery of spiritual depth that the power and grace of the Holy Spirit actually can 
be appropriated.*” 


Forbes cites within the book the writings of Ynvge Brilioth in his book A Brief 
History of Preaching. He states the following: 


the sermon at Nazareth not only serves to bridge between the proclamation in the 
synagogue and the Christian sermon, but it also provides three basic elements that 
have characterized preaching through the centuries: the liturgical, the exegetical, 
and the prophetic factors. With a keen sense of Spirit presence, each of these 
elements takes on unique meaning. The anointing of the Spirit makes a difference 
in our understanding of the context, content, and concept of preaching.*® 





46 Forbes, The Holy Spirit and Preaching, 19. 
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We are fully aware that there are three offices of Christ. We have the Prophetic 


Office, the Priestly Office and the Kingly Office. Emphasis will be placed upon the 
Priestly Office. “The priestly office of Christ is concerned with objective mediation and 
includes both sacrifice and intercession. He offered up himself (Heb. 7:27). He was at 
once the offering and the Offeror, the one corresponding to His death, the other to His 
resurrection and ascension, and together issuing in the Atonement.””? The writer further 
informs us that, “based upon His sacrificial work is His office of Intercession and 
Benediction, which together connected with the Administration of Redemption.”°° 
Millard Erickson continues this thought when he posits, 

[A]fter Pentecost the priestly office became more prominent. Consequently, the 

cross becomes the center of the apostolic gospel. After Pentecost the priestly 

works of Christ is continued through the Holy Spirit as a gift of the risen and 


Exalted Savior; and in the world to come our approach to God must be ever 
through Him as the abiding source of our life and glory.°! 


Conclusion 
It has been my intent to address the subject of the African American male and 
grief through the lens of three schools of thought. In order to effectively address this 
situation, it is imperative that consideration be given to three varying schools of thought. 
Therefore, I have attempted to consult various theologians, past and present, who have 
made contributions to the field of systematic theology. The specific field of study 


included within this area are practical theology, ecclesiology and pneumatology. It is 
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through these lens that insight into these various fields will enable individual participants 
to understand grief and the effects that it has upon individuals. 

As one considers the role of the clergy within the church setting, it would allow 
individuals to understand the purpose and necessity of preaching, teaching and 
counseling. One must also be mindful that if the clergy is not equipped educationally to 
provide counseling, they can seek out professional counselors. As a community of faith, 
the church has been the institution where African Americans have resorted to when they 
have faced difficulties within their lives. The faith community has been wherewithal for 
those who found themselves in despair, destitute or turmoil. It has been the one place 
where individuals could go and receive strength and encouragement to endure. 

Unfortunately, many have not consulted the Holy Spirit during times of turmoil in 
their personal lives. Individuals have always expected the pastor, deacon or church 
mother to intercede on their behalf. Those individuals have neglected the scriptures that 
informs them that they have direct access to the Holy Spirit. Therefore, those individuals 
are void of obtaining the guidance that the Holy Spirit gives. However, this can be 
avoided when they realize that each person has direct access to the Spirit of God. 

The African American male must return to that which our forefathers and parents 
relied upon when they found themselves in grievous situations. That place was the 
church. It was in the church or the house of prayer, where individuals would carry their 
burdens and present them to the God of their salvation. It was there where they would 
leave the problems that overtook them to study war no more. It was in church where they 
would sing the songs of Zion to encourage, lift and console them to endure the hardships 


of life. As the hymnologist said: “take your burdens to the Lord and leave it there.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

This project focuses on the plight of the African American male as it pertains to 
grief. Within this context, the primary focus will be the way grief is perceived amongst 
African American males. Clarity will be given to the difference between grief and 
bereavement. Primarily, the intent is to alleviate the myth that men, especially African 
American men, should not cry. The specified context for this project is in North 
Charleston, South Carolina. African American men have allowed those within the 
community and society to dictate their emotional wellbeing. Therefore, this has produced 
a society of men, both young and old, who have become emotionally handicapped. 

The inability to display emotions have resulted in African American men 
displaying varying negative forms of emotions. It has contributed to violence, addictions, 
promiscuity, neglect, abandonment and self-deprivation. It is symbolic of a time bomb 
waiting to explode. Fortunately, this does not have to be the result. The ability for the 
African American male to obtain freedom and his full potential lies within the innermost 
being of self. 

Within this study, there will be two schools of discipline used to achieve the 
desired results. The first school of discipline is psychology and secondly sociology. The 
purpose is to understand what each discipline is and the role that it plays within the 
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context of the subject matter. Then the focus will shift to the African American male and 
grief/bereavement. These two terms are used interchangeably; however, they have 
differing connotations. This study will give credence to the various types of grief that 
individuals may encounter. Then the subject matter of bereavement will be discussed. 
This study will also consist of a forum for men that allow each participant to express their 
concerns pertaining to the subject. 

A wide array of contributing factors will also be discussed from others in varying 
fields that pertain to the subject matter. They will range from clergy, clinicians, 
counselors etc., to bring about an awareness to the African American male in his 
ability/inability to handle and differentiate between grief and bereavement. This, 
therefore, may enable individuals to become complete within their emotional wellbeing. 
The myth that men, particularly African American men, don’t cry has become the caveat 
for many detrimental circumstances that occur within the African American community. 
The result is to promote a healthy African American male who can show emotions and 


maintain his manhood. 


Psychology and Sociology 
Psychology is the study of the mind and behavior, according to the American 
Psychological Association. It is the study of the mind, how it works, and how it affects 
behavior. The APA adds that it embraces all aspects of the human experience, from the 


functions of the brain to the actions of nations, from child development to care for the 
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aged.' According to the American Sociological Association, sociology is defined as 


follows: 


[T]he study of society, a social science involving the study of the social lives of 
people, groups, and societies; the study of our behavior as social beings, covering 
everything from the analysis of short contacts between anonymous individuals on 
the street to the study of global social processes; the scientific study of social 
aggregations, the entities through which humans move throughout their lives and 
an overarching unification of all studies of humankind including history, 
psychology and economics.” 


In an article entitled “Difference between Sociology and Psychology” written by Nedha 
on the site Difference Between, the writer makes the following assessment. 
The difference between Sociology and Psychology is that sociology is the study 
of human behavior in groups while psychology is the study of the individual 
human mind. To be more elaborative, sociology deals with the study of the origin, 
development and functioning of human society. On the other hand, psychology is 


the science that deals with mental behavior. It studies the way the brain functions. 
This is the main difference between sociology and psychology. 


Real Stages of Grief Moving from Kubler Ross to Sidney Zisook: 
Grief vs. Bereavement 


It is important to understand the differences between the terms “grief/grieving” 
and “bereavement.” Grief is the psychological-emotional experience following a loss of 
any kind (relationship, status, job, house, game, income, etc.), whereas bereavement is a 
specific type of grief related to someone dying. This piece will be dedicated primarily to 


the larger grieving process but is completely applicable to those experiencing 
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bereavement. Kubler-Ross, one of the experts in the area of grief, developed what she 
termed the five stages of grief. The study was devised to inform individuals who were 
actively dying. The misinterpretation came from those who thought the study was for 
individuals who were experiencing the demise of a family member. “The most important 
of these is that grief is (a) a highly individualize process, (b) has no specific timetable, 
and (c) many people find that their lives are better after going through grief due to 
something referred to as ‘post-stress growth.’ 

Sidney Zisook is also considered as a specialist in the field of grief and 
bereavement. Zisook subscribes to the premise that there are four major components 
within the grief process. He acknowledges that this is dependent upon the individual and 
the circumstances that may exist within the demise of the individual. The following are 


the components of grief as listed by Zisook. 


Separation Distress 
Zisook categorizes different components of grief to aid the practictioners and 
those who teach theories of grief. 
Separation Distress is a soup of feelings like sadness, anxiety, pain, helplessness, 
anger, shame, yearning, loneliness, etc. Traumatic Distress includes states of 


disbelief and shock, intrusions, and efforts to avoid intrusions and the spike of 
emotions they produce. (3) Guilt, remorse, and regrets. (4) Social withdrawals.> 





4 William Meek, “Real Stages of Grief Moving from Kubler-Ross to Sidney Zisook,” Oct. 18, 
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People may also experience some symptoms that are similar to depression and suicide 
such as loss of interest in pleasurable activities, disruptions in sleep and appetite, low 


energy, irritability, and depressed mood. 


Acute Grief 
The attention now shifts to another form of grief that Zisook introduces to the 
reader. He indicates that these forms can have a positive effect upon individuals both 
instinctively and naturally. 
Acute grief: this is a transient, yet powerfully painful state that includes the 
aforementioned components. As the grieving process continues over time, other 
things start becoming mixed in including a) positive emotions like warmth, and 
joy in remembering, a sense of relief; b) acceptance, forgiveness, understanding, 
and compassion; and c) meaning-making about the loss and circumstances.° 
We are informed of another type of grief that consists of a bittersweet memory. This form 
can occur from time to time and not overwhelm individuals. For those that experience 
this type of grief, they attest to the fact that their outlook on life is better, their priorities 
are assessed, and they have a better grasp on life. This is called “integrated grief.” Zisook 


states that “a growing number of therapists (including me) see this as one of the desirable 


end-points of the grieving process.” 


Prolonged Grief 
Finally, we are introduced to what is considered as Prolonged Grief. Individuals 


who are experiencing this type of grief according to Zisook are overtaken for an extended 
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period. Persons are considered as becoming paralyzed emotionally. Zisook states the 
following as it pertains to the components of grief. 
They experience the components of grief, but instead the positive thoughts and 
feelings emerging, they often experience: 1) strong fear of painful emotions and 
the possibility of ‘losing control’; 2) in bereavement, fear of forgetting the person 
or betraying them by moving on; 3) strong belief that they will ‘never be the 
same’; 4) excessive guilt or anger, 5) persistent sense of disbelief; 6) moral 
indignation and 7) ruminations and a commitment to avoidance.® 
There are numerous issues that occur with prolonged grief according to Zisook. 
Some may misinterpret individuals as having a form of depression when that person is 
exhibiting forms of prolonged grief. Those individuals that are experiencing prolonged 
grief often require the assistance of a counselor. Substance abuse is also another concern 
when individuals encounter prolonged grief. When individuals resort to alcoholism, 


illegal substances such as marijuana, cocaine and other forms of narcotics (subscribed 


and unsubscribed), it prohibits that person from progressing to a healthy condition. 


What Helps in Grief 
There are a variety of situations that can assist individuals as they cope with the 
grieving process. Those who are grieving are instructed to stay physically fit and healthy. 
According to Zisook by stating that 
[S]taying physically healthy; depending on what kind of grieving we are doing; it 
can be a trying physical experience. It is essential to maintain the best diet, sleep 
schedule, and exercise as is possible each day. Secondly, meaning making this is a 


piece of ancient wisdom that is deeply embedded in all spiritual traditions and 
existential philosophies.’ 
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Basically, when we can, make sense out of what happened, derive meaning from it, and 
put it into context, we feel better. 

Paying homage is another method that enables individuals to endure grief. In so 
doing, they can further the legacy of that person while also keeping their memory alive. 
When persons are consumed with grief, it negates that individual from living a normal 
lifestyle. Their primary focus is upon the individual that is deceased. 

In grief, above anything else, it is very important to allow whatever feelings 

emerge, the space to breathe. They don’t need to be expressed or felt for long 

periods of time but allowing them to be valid in your own mind will go a long 
way toward relieving tension and helping you stay on track toward healing.!° 


Finally, Zisook informs individuals that you should not allow your feelings to be the 


judge or determining factor in your life.!! 


Bereavement 

Let us now shift our focus toward the topic of bereavement which may be similar 
but different when compared to grief. “Bereavement is the state of loss when someone 
close to an individual has died.’’!? The writer further states that “the death of a loved one 
is of the greatest sorrows that can occur in one’s life.”!? Furthermore, the writer informs 
the reader that “people’s response to grief will vary depending upon the circumstances of 


the death, but grief is a normal, healthy response to loss. Feelings of bereavement can 
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also accompany other loss, such as the decline of one’s health or the health of a close 
other, or the end of an important relationship.” '* 
The focus now centers upon the varying symptoms that are involved within the grieving 


process. It is understandable that a wide array of emotions is exhibited during this period. 


The emotional state of an individual may/can become sporadic. 


Symptoms 
The writer states the following: 
The bereaved may experience crying spells, trouble sleeping, changes in appetite, 
or lack of productivity at work. At first, one may find it hard to accept that the 
loss has actually occurred. Feelings of anger may also occur. The anger may be 
directed toward doctors and nurses, God, other loved ones, oneself, or even the 
person who had died. The grieving person may experience feelings of guilt, with 
sentiments such as ‘I should have...,’ I could have..., or I wish I had...’ 
Emotions may be very intense, and the bereaved person may have mood swings. 
These are all normal reactions to loss.!° 
For most individuals that experience grief, there is no set time for the recovery 
period. It is dependent upon that individual and what type of support system they have. 
For some it may last for several months, and for others it may continue for years. It all 
depends upon the individual and their ability to cope with the situation. There are those 


persons who may feel the need to obtain help from professional counselors or grief 


therapist. Whatever method is used, is incumbent upon that person. 
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Losing a Family Member 


There are a variety of reactions that may occur when individuals experience the 
demise of those persons that are closely related. The demise of a spouse or a long-term 
romantic partner can be devastating. “The surviving partner may have to deal with a 
multitude of decisions regarding funeral arrangements, finances, and more, at what feels 
like the worst possible time to have to deal with such matters.’”’!® For those instances 
where children are a part of the family structure, the bereaved person will have to explain 
the death and assist the children in the process of grieving. 

Furthermore, when a parent experiences the death of a child, this becomes an 
emotionally devasting and overwhelming event for that parent. As Mental Health 
America explains, a child’s death arouses an overwhelming sense of injustice for lost 
potential, unfilled dreams, and senseless suffering. Parents may even feel responsible for 
the child’s death. They may also feel that they have lost a vital part of their own 
identity.'’ When individuals experience the death of a mother or father, the impact of that 
death can be vital regardless of the age of the person when it occurs. Naturally, 
individuals will experience fear, pain and sadness at such a significant loss. The way one 
grieves depends upon varying factors that are personal in nature, inclusive of the 
relationship/bond with the parent, religious affiliation, prior experience with death, or if 


that individual believes it was just their time to leave. 
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Bernadette Susan McCreight, in her work entitled “A Grief ignored: narratives of 
pregnancy loss from a male perspective,” makes the following statement. “The impact of 
miscarriage and stillbirth on male partners has largely been overlooked in academic 
research (Murphy 1998). Some researchers have asserted that men feel they are expected 
to be emotionally strong and to conceal emotion despite changing social attitudes toward 
the traditional role (Mc Greal et al. 1997, Worth 1997, Kimble 1991). Stinson et.al. 
(1992) note that when men do express their grief, they tend to do so in culturally 
prescribed ‘masculine’ ways.”!® McCreight further asserts, 

[A]ccording to Buetel (1995) men are more reluctant to express their grief openly 

and may hide it in order not to overburden their partner. Buetel continues by 

stating that ‘men may undergo suffering which is not apparent to observers 
attuned to female modes of emotional expression, and they may grieve later.’ 

Furthermore, society’s cultural expectations that men remain stoical and strong 

indicate that men have few opportunities to express their emotions cathartically 

because they respond in a manner they feel that culture demands.!” 
McCreight gives insight into young black males who experience death by homicide at an 
alarmingly high rate. “For black males growing up in contexts of long-term risk, how 
often (frequency) and when (developmental timing) the traumatic loss of homicide occurs 
across the life course may produce varying developmental implications.””° McCreight 
continues, “the nascent body of literature examining homicide survivorship has 


documented adverse mental and behavioral health consequences for survivors, including 


post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), anxiety and depression, traumatic and complicated 
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grief, substance abuse, emotional reactivity and a hindered ability to function’?! As one 
can attest, the plight of the young black male can be extremely difficult without a good 


support structure. 


A Loss Due to Suicide 

This type of loss can be detrimental to any family. The mere fact that individuals 
are reluctant to seek professional help when experiencing emotional trauma or instability 
can lead to this as a way out. A suicide can produce intense grief in parents, partners, 
children, siblings, relatives, friends, and others. Coping with bereavement after suicide 
can be more difficult than dealing with other losses because of the feelings of shame, 
guilt, and rejection that are often experienced. The stigma that still attaches to deaths by 
suicide in many cultures can increase the bereaved person’s sense of isolation and 


vulnerability. 2 


A Pet’s Death 

In as much as there are those individuals that consider pets as just animals, there 
are those who gain various types of support from pets. There are animals, especially 
dogs, who provide support to veterans, individuals who are blind and those in need of 
varying types of support. “Animals provide companionship, acceptance, and emotional 


support. So, when a beloved pet dies, it’s not unusual to feel overwhelmed by the 
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intensity of the sorrow. Other people may find it hard to understand such a reaction to 
what they may see as the loss of ‘just’ a pet, and they may, therefore, be less 


understanding of this grief.” 


Anticipatory Grief 

Consider those individuals who have been diagnosed with some form of cancer, 
stroke, brain disease or viral infection that is incurable and there demise is expected. This 
is what is known as anticipatory grief. Expected, without knowing when, is the situation 
that those who are related to the person find themselves in. “Anticipatory grief involves 
mental, emotional, cultural, and social responses. It can involve symptoms of depression, 
increased concern for the dying person, and emotional preparation for death.”””+ There 
have been instance where those individuals who were expected to die, lived longer than 


those who were caring for them. 


Treatment 

How does an individual recover from grieving? Is there a specified time for 
recovery? Is an individual required or expected to join a five-step or ten-step program to 
recover from the emotional trauma/stress that they may encounter? Painful, exhausting 
and traumatic can be the situation that some may encounter as they grieve. “But working 


through sorrow and allowing themselves to express such feelings can help a bereaved 
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person recover. If you or someone you know is having difficulty coping with a loss, it’s 
important to seek professional help.””* If individuals are experiencing grief that may 
linger for an extensive period of time, it would be incumbent for those persons to receive 
psychotherapy. It is also therapeutic for bereaved individuals to conversate about the 
death of a loved one with others and accept the feelings that may occur. Maintaining a 
healthy regiment along with a well-balanced diet is also important. Celebrating the life 
and legacy of the deceased person is also therapeutic. 

There are some societies where the demise of a relative or friend does not elicit 
the grieving process that one may consider as natural. 

In Western societies, most people define grief as the emotions elicited by 

involuntary loss. Loss gives rise to grief and the varied emotions included in grief. 

Sociologist challenge conventional modernist views and metaphors of both 

‘normal’ grief and legitimate survivors through the concept of ‘disenfranchised 

grief’ and renewed examination of loss and bereavement.”° 


Therefore, according to where you are in society, it can dictate how you respond to 


grief/bereavement. 


Grief and Gender 

Within this section, the discussion will be focused upon grief as it pertains to 
gender. Excerpts have been taken from authors who have researched this subject matter. 
In the book entitled Grieving Beyond Gender, the following comments were made in the 


introduction as it pertained to gender and grief. 
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Corr, Nabe, and Corr (2009), in reviewing the relationship between gender and 
grief, note three distinct perspectives that parallel the authors’ journeys. The first 
position, the feminization of grief, stressed that expressing emotion and seeking 
social support and help from others is critical in effectively coping with loss. This 
partiality toward affective expressions reflected counselor bias toward emotional 
disclosure (Sue & Sue, 2008).7’ 
In addition, much of the early work on grief was based on windows; hence, their modes 
of dealing with loss were oft perceived as a normative standard. 
A second perspective proposed that men had their own distinct patterns of grief. 
These patterns emphasized cognitive and active, problem-solving approaches to grief. In 
this perspective, men might show more limited and muted emotional responses to such 
loss such as anger or guilt. Men often valued self-reliance and solitude in coping with 
loss. In this perspective, men had a distinct experience of grief that was but no less 
effective in coping with loss. Counseling interventions, then, should not challenge men’s 
way of coping but rather find ways to deal with loss congruent with masculine 
inclinations.”® 
Christie Cozard Neuger and James Newton Poling, in their book entitled The 
Care of Men, makes the following assessment. 
This is a crucial time of transition for men in the Christian churches. Many men 
are no longer sure of their niche, their place in the church or in society. As 
womanists and feminist movements redefine gender roles and challenges 
traditional masculine roles, men often don’t know what to think or say about 
themselves. I have tried to be sensitive to what women are saying. But every time 


I open my mouth, I feel put down. What do women want from me anyhow? (34- 
year-old African American business).”? 
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These authors further enlighten the reader with an excerpt from the book in which 
renowned author, theologian and pastoral care counselor Dr. Edward Wimberly, 
references as it pertains to males of African descent. 

African American men are critical of the white men’s groups because of their 

ongoing racist assumptions and attitudes. Masculinity based on economic success, 

men’s rights, and European mythology does not work well among African 

American men who struggle with economic survival and acceptance in the midst 

of discrimination, prejudice, and injustice.°*° 
Dr. Wimberly continues to access the plight of the African American male as he attempts 
to survive in this society. In its place, several unique approaches to understanding 
masculinity have developed including: (1) the Black Power/Civil Rights approach, which 
focuses on economic and political issues; (2) the evangelical biblical approach in 
churches, which focuses on the headship responsibility of men in families and in church 
leadership; (3) the full participation/integration model represented by Jawanza-Kunjufu, 
for example focuses on helping black boys become men by taking their rightful place in 
an integrated society; and (4) the humanist/rites of passage approach of Nathan and Julie 
Hare which tries to recover the African heritage of myths and rituals to help men find a 
secure identity.*! 

Paul C. Rosenblatt and Beverly R. Wallace wrote and published a book entitled 
African American Grief. Rosenblatt is a Morse Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor 
and Beverly R. Wallace is an Associate Professor of Congregational and Community 


Care. Within their book, they inform the reader of the following information pertaining to 


the subject matter of grief and grieving. 
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Grieving people often develop narratives about the person who died, the death, 
and the aftermath of the death. For many people, grief involves constructing and 
voicing narratives (Gilbert, 2002; Harvey, 1996; Ricks & Dawson, 1996a, 1996b). 
For grieving African Americans, narrative is often about the larger societal 
context for the loss and the grieving. For people who have been denied a voice in 
the larger society, denied their own voice, and denies the voices of other African 
Americans dealing with similar circumstances, there can be gratitude that 
someone is asking about their narratives.*? 


Rosenblatt and Wallace further inform the reader that 


we also have to teach our young people how to grieve, cause so much of the 
addictions that we see are an attempt to repress grief. It’s all bottled into that, so 
we won’t get free until we revisit and reclaim our rights to grieve. It is part of our 
humanity. Our teaching our boys not to grieve, not to cry, that is demonic. It is 
vital, it vital, I mean it’s like for me a list of one of the 10 things that black folk 
need to do to be free, it would either be one or two.*? 


In the book entitled A// Our Losses, All Our Grief; the author makes pertinent 


claims that pertains to the grieving process. 


Adult attachments are a straightforward continuation of childhood affectional 
bonds. Adult attachment is not an infantile need that we outgrow or a regression 
to a state infantile dependency. The desire to be loved and cared for is 
fundamental to human nature in adults as well as children. Since our need to love 
and be loved never ends, the possibility of loss is present throughout life. The 
threat, or actual occurrence, of loss at anytime in human life evokes panic, 
anxiety, sorrow, and anger in keeping with the intensity of the attachment. 
Because attachment is lifelong, so is grief.*+ 


As it pertains to loss of a family member or friend, George A. Bonanno makes the 


following assessment in his book. When we lose someone important to us, all we have is 


the memory. Our heart wants the person back, our mind does, too. We know the person is 
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dead, but the memory persists. The memory of a lost loved one can be so strong, in fact, 
that it plays tricks on us. The tenacious grip of the memories of a dead loved one suggests 
that a good place to begin looking for clues about resilience is in the quality of the 
relationship that was lost.*> 

Furthermore, Bonanno asserts that approximately 10 to 15 percent of bereaved 
people are likely to struggle with enduring grief reactions. In other words, one or two out 
of every ten people tends to have reactions that continue to interfere with their ability to 
function for several years or longer after the loved ones’ death. Indeed, most bereaved 
people experience at least some temporary confusion about their identity: they lose track 
of who they are or what their life means. People suffering from prolonged grief, by 
contrast, feel as if everything is missing. With prolonged grief, the loss of identity is 
profound.*° 

Many in the professional field have alluded to the five stages of grief whenever 
they counsel or write about the subject. However, there are some who have diverted from 
this thesis or myth. Ruth Davis Konigsberg makes the following argument as it pertains 
to the theory that she embraces pertaining to grief. 

As a society, we will most likely be unable to face grief without some kind of 

script. No culture before has abandoned all recommendations as to how to mourn, 

sociologist Tony Walter writes in On Bereavement. But it certainly seems to 

move beyond our current habit of using untested theories to create unnecessarily 


lengthy and agonizing models for loss, ones that I believe have created more of 
and anxiety about the experience.*” 
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Konigsberg contends that we also need to give much deeper consideration to how 
grief is created and shaped by our social and cultural environment. A better appreciation 
of just how relative grief can be will make us more aware of the variability even within 
our own culture and give us more freedom of choice instead of having to hew to one 
approach because it happens to be the dominant one. In the meantime. Most of us will 
just have to find our own way using what works and discarding what does not.** 

African American grief can be different in some aspect for those of other ethnic 
backgrounds. “People grieve differently. Some scream and cry and moan. Some suffer 
silently. Some may not suffer at all. It depends on your personality. It depends on your 
gender. It depends on the circumstances of the death.”°° Brice further elaborates on the 
position of the grief journey. “Where will your grief journey take you? Nobody knows. 
While there are some common traits among those who grieve, there is no perfect road to 
follow. There is no right way to grieve.”*° 

Brice alludes to the premise that grief can also be considered as a journey. A 
successful grief journey is important for everyone but is especially critical for African 
Americans. The pain of our individual wounds cut deeper because of our collective 
losses. The legacy of slavery and racism has left scars on generations of souls.*! Finally, 


Brice informs the reader that the solution for grief as it pertains to African Americans can 


be strenuous. 
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With so many losses, it’s difficult to resolve our collective grief. Mental-health 
and medical experts (and what we know in our hearts) tell us that many of the 
illnesses and much of the violence African Americans suffer are direct results of 
the stresses we face. It’s a horrible cycle: so many losses lead to unresolved grief, 
and unresolved grief causes more losses.*” 


Rev. Arlene Churn makes the following assessment as it pertains to African 
Americans experiencing grief in the following manner. 


African Americans are now coming to the realization that death is a part of life 
and that grieving is a natural reaction to the loss of a loved one. However, many 
blacks still need to understand that grief comes in many guises and that no one 
kind of loss is more or less worthy of grief than any other. Only the one who is 
grieving can fully understand the nature and extent of his or her feelings, and if 
for no other reason than that, we all must learn to look with compassion and 
patience upon the grief of others, even if we ourselves do not share those 
feelings.” 


Churn finally concludes that “grief, I now understand, is an emotion that must be 
processed over time, and the road to healing is sometimes long and lonely. 

Now, we will turn our attention to a study from Anna Laurie and Robert A. 
Neimeyer as it pertains to African Americans in bereavement. 


Grief is a common human experience, and the bereaved are often recognized by 
their obvious anguish and by the symptoms and behaviors they exhibit. Grieving 
people the world over cry (Rosenblatt, Walsh & Jackson, 1976), and they often 
experience depression and anxiety (Stroebe & Stroebe, 1976) as well as a host of 
other physical and psychological symptoms that may be debilitating or even life 
threatening (e.g., Burnett, Middleton, Raphael, & Martinek, 1997; Parkes, 1996). 
A host of facts may contribute to a distinct grieving process for African 
Americans. African Americans, for instance, have substantially shorter life span 
than that of Caucasians. Nationally, African American men and women live 
approximately six fewer years than Caucasian men and women, with a mean of 72 
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years for African Americans of both sexes (National Center for Health Statistics, 
2004).*° 


The writer further states that, 


rather than seeking help of professionals, in time of distress, African -American 
families often rely on a social support system that includes family, friends, and 
others who act as fictive kin; indeed the term family often extends beyond the so- 
called nuclear family to include other households (Stack,1974; Sudarka,1997). 
The role ‘play family’ those members of the fictive kin network who are held as 
closely as immediate family but who are mot related by blood or marriage is 
distinct to African American culture (Nobles, 2004; Rosenblatt & Wallace, 
2005a).*° 


The African American community and family has always been a source of strength in 
their respective community. It is the elders of the community that has passed down those 
characteristics throughout the family. 


African Americans are more likely than other cultural groups to give and receive 
intergenerational support (Mutran, 1985) and commonly offer assistance to others 
outside the bounds of the nuclear family (Sudarkasa, 1997). African Americans 
also report a high degree of religious participation, religious coping, and 
spirituality (Taylor, Chatters, & Jackson, 2007).*” 


The elders of the community have always believed that religion and their belief in God 
was the one constant within the community. Whenever any situation manifested that was 
out of their control, they believed that God would take matters into his hand. 


Particularly among older African Americans, a link has been established between 
religious belief and psychological well-being (Frazier, Mintz (Brazier 2018) 
(Nedha 2010) (American Sociological Association 2019) (Meek Ph.D. 2012) 
(Doka and Martin 2010) (Nueger and Poling 1997) (Rosenblatt and Wallace 
2013) (Mitchell and Anderson 1983) (Bonnano 2009) (Konigsburg 2011) (Brice 
1999) (Laurie 2008), & Mobley, 2005). Given that African -American life in 
general is distinctly different than that of the dominant culture (Rosenblatt & 
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Wallace, 2005a) it is reasonable to hypothesize that the African-American 
expression and experience of grief will likewise be unique.*® 


Nora Gross and Cassandra Lo offer insight into this in their work found in the journal 
School Psychology Quarterly. 
Grief and loss linger below the surface of many interactions in schools (Ayers, 
2014) partially in low-income communities of color where students bear an 
‘unequal burden’ of deaths of family friends due to the effects of structural racism 
and intergenerational poverty (Smith, 2015; Umberson et.al, 2017). Although 
school-based mental health professionals are trained to support students in these 
situations, under-resourced urban schools are likely to lack these individuals in 
adequate numbers.*” 
Furthermore, the authors sate that, “prior research shows that many teachers feel ill- 
equipped to deal with students experiencing loss, and teachers of Black male adolescents, 
in particular, sometimes mistake grieving for misbehavior.”°° 
The impact and implications can affect the black male in various ways. “This 
study suggests that relational teaching models greatly benefit students experiencing grief 
and loss, particularly Black male high school students who are often labeled as 
“problems.”*! As a result of their study findings, Gross and Lo make the following 
assessment. “Black adolescent males experience more than their fair share of loss (Smith, 


2015; Umberson, 2017). However, the students who are often most in need may be 


unable to talk to parents of other family members (Ozer & Weinstein,2001) and are often 
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the least likely to have access to professional grief and bereavement services (Baweja.al., 
2016).”°? Furthermore, they indicate that 


the lack of resources may be compounded by racialized and/or gendered stigmas 
around help-seeking and social restrictions around public xpressions of grief 
(Lindsey, Joe and Nesbitt, 2010; Rosenblatt and Wallace, 2005). In these cases, 
schools may be the best avenue for reaching and supporting students who have 
experienced loss.>> 


As the journey for the African American male continues in today’s society, there 
are still adversities that he will encounter. Where does the African American male obtain 
direction? Is there any one venue that is designated for him to receive guidance? Jeffrey 
S. Levin, M.P.H. from the University of Texas Medical Branch located in Galveston, 
Texas, is the author of piece entitled “Roles for the Black Pastor in Preventive Medicine.” 
Levin speaks of the black pastor as an agent of health-related change. 

Consistent with the Black Church’s role in preventive medicine, and with the 

Black pastor’s role in the Black Church as well as in the larger Black community, 

a new Black pastoral role has emerged: ministers as agents of health-related social 

and behavioral change. As institutional chieftain of the preeminent social 

institution in the black community, the Black pastor is especially prepared to 
respond to the critical needs of his constituents. Indeed, according to Hicks, the 
literature suggests that over half of church going Blacks ‘agree that in a crisis 
situation, they might turn to the Black preacher for advice.’** 

As Levin continues in presenting the importance of the role that the pastor has 


within the community, he also acknowledges that this role is of vital importance for the 


wellbeing of the community at large. 
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By virtue of their apostolic authority and their central place in the cu/tus, Black 

pastors are ideal folks to convey health-related information, and, in the broader 

sense, to effect health-related behavioral change. Not surprisingly, when health 
education and other preventive medicine activities are located in the Black 
churches, the enthusiastic participation of pastors is absolutely critical to the 
success of these endeavors. A major reason for this may be that fellow church 
members and church leaders, especially the clergy, represent the most important 
source of non-kin group support, as the cult fellowship may itself resemble a large 

extended family network (or in some small rural communities, actually be a 

family network).*> 

This alone signifies the major role that the clergy/pastor has within the 
community. Even in the community today, where the clergy may consist of either male or 
female, the community at large still recognizes the importance of the leader of faith. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon that individual to guide and direct the people to receive 
the necessary aid that will enhance both their mental and physical wellbeing. Although 
there will be those that are not a part of the faith community, the networking or 
transferring of information will be distributed to the community at large. 

Individuals play many differing roles within the black community. However, the 
family that consists of all integral members are representative of a dominant male factor 
in actuality. Although the mother may be the individual in control of the finances, the 
male partner is usually the bread winner. Everyone focuses their attention toward the 
father figure. “Successful performance of the primary role is of major psychological 
significance for men of color.”*° 


Although both parents within the family structure may be gainfully employed, 


however, “being a breadwinner is a critical central part of the family role and the most 
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5° Marino A. Bruce and Michael C. Thornton, “It’s My World? Exploring Black and White 
Perspectives of Personal Control.” The Sociological Quarterly 45, no. 3 (2004): 597-612. www.jstor. 
org/stable/4 120865. 
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salient for the masculine identity of black males.”>’ Furthermore, the writers gives a 
comparison between a single father and a married father within the black community. He 
states the following. “For example, unmarried black fathers’ evaluations of their 
performance as primary provider and as fathers are highly correlated. But their execution 


of their provider role is much stronger than is their performance as a father.”>® 


Conclusion 

In this document, I have presented the sociology and psychology of 
grief/bereavement with an emphasis placed on the cultural aspect of the African 
American male. The emotional wellbeing of the African American male and his inability 
to express or display his emotions is the contributing factor to this study. Oft times men 
have been told that “boys (men) don’t cry.” This myth or fallacy has developed a culture 
that denies men, especially African American men, to exemplify any type of emotion. 
Therefore, it has bred a culture that is not only numb, but also void of displaying any type 
of intimate feelings. 

The anticipated results of this program are to facilitate an environment that first 
teaches individual participants to recognize the difference between grief and 
bereavement. In so doing, individuals will have the ability to understand where and why 
they are experiencing a myriad of emotional distress. Understanding is a vital component 
in obtaining/correcting any type of abnormality in a situation. Participants will therefore 


become familiar with what that they are encountering. 





57 Bruce and Thornton, “It’s My World,” 600. 


58 Bruce and Thornton, “It’s My World,” 600. 
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Upon recognition of the problem, secondly the program will focus on the ability 
of participants to share their experiences with others in a safe environment. This place of 
safety will afford individuals the opportunity to openly discuss and display their 
innermost inhibitions without the feeling of being less than or alone in a situation. Oft 
times men have the tendency to feel that no one understands what they are experiencing. 
Therefore, they feel a disconnect from others within their circle. This space will become a 
haven for release of emotions and anxieties. 

Thirdly, the program is designed for participants to acknowledge that it is normal 
to express emotions. Participants will be encouraged to release that which is bottled 
within. The releasing of inner emotions will rectify any type of dis-ease that dwells 
within. The aim is to encourage the individual to experience the joy of peace within. 
Fostering this type of inner peace will transcend to everyone that they encounter. It will 
also promote a peaceful environment for their workplace, home and any other places that 
individual may go. 

The myth that men do not cry must be dispelled. This myth has led men, 
especially African American men, in becoming void of displaying emotions. It has 
fostered an environment of brutality, hatred, anger, violence and dis-ease within. It has 
dominated our culture in a negative manner that has forced individuals to become 
dependent upon drugs, medication, and incarceration. This plague has left our children 
without fathers in the home, men for young boys to look up to and young girls to one day 
say that I want to marry a man like my daddy. 

The lack of the male presence within the home fosters a negative environment for 


the young boys of our society. It forces these individuals to look for examples of men 
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from either what they view on the television or what is displayed in the streets. Not to 
negate the mother being present, however, a male child looks for the father figure to 
guide them in the ways of becoming a man. When young boys do not see role models that 
are attending and completing their education with a desire to go further in life, it can be 
disheartening to that individual. When a young boy witnesses his mother/sister being 
abused by an older male figure, they tend to believe that this is normal behavior. Seeing 
drugs being sold in the streets and gang violence all around makes individuals think that 
this is the only way for survival. Along with this type of behavior, the demise of the 
young as well as the older men within the society tends to become the norm. 

It is these types of behaviors that promote grief and bereavement within our 
community. How do we move forward in a manner to protect, guide and sustain our 
family structure is the essence of this program? The older patriarchs of our community 
must come forward, if we are to save this generation from abusing themselves and their 
families. The fathers must return to their rightful place within the family structure. The 
men must be willing to show their flaws and emotions while enabling the younger men to 


realize that we can be emotional and still exemplify manhood. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 
When men lack the ability to share emotions or shed tears, suddenly a void or 
unnatural occurrence exists. Therefore, the natural is negated for the unnatural. To the 
dismay of many, men have assumed that the shedding of tears is not the manly thing to 
do. This doctoral thesis and research project are predicated upon the premise that the 
shedding of tears does not make men inferior nor subjacent to females. In actuality, the 
shedding of tears is a natural occurrence. Whether done secretly or publicly, every man 


will experience the shedding of tears at some crossroad of life. 


Hypothesis 

The family unit suffers drastically when the male psyche is compromised for not 
exhibiting emotions. When young children (boys and girls) do not see or experience their 
fathers expressing affection to their mothers, they have the tendency to mimic the same 
type of behavior. Unfortunately, this lack of emotional void promotes the individual to 
look for affection in the wrong places. The hypothesis of this project continues to be 
based upon “Raising an Awareness of Grief Amongst African American Males in North 
Charleston South Carolina.” Although that is the primary focal point, it is also extended 


to others who desire to participate and be empowered and enlightened from other areas. 
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The dedicated site for this project was the Royal Missionary Baptist Church 


located in North Charleston, South Carolina. North Charleston is a vast area; the church 
is located in an area referred to as the Liberty Hill section. Some would consider the 
Royal Missionary Baptist Church as one of the major churches in the community. The 
current membership of the church is 5,669. Of that amount 1,876 are male members, 
which consist of a vast array of children, youth, adolescents, young adults, adults, older 
adults and seniors. 

The Covid-19 pandemic has changed the manner in which the church operates. 
The ability to gather collectively became ill-advised. Therefore, the use of other media 
outlets and social platforms became feasible. This prompted a three-day session via 
Zoom. The sessions consist of three days with differing topics and presenters. The topics 
included (1) Grief, Bereavement and Covid-19 in a Hospital Setting; (2) Pastoral Care 
and Counseling in Times of Crisis i. e. Adam, Cain and Abel and Jesus Christ; and (3) 


Counseling During a Period of Unemployment, Racism and Violence. 


Intervention 

The context of this research project originates from the aspiration to empower 
men, African American in North Charleston, South Carolina, to understand and withstand 
grief and the grieving process. Numerous individuals within the context have either 
suffered the loss of a spouse, child or relative. There are those who have and are 
experiencing unemployment, disabilities, and low self-esteem. Therefore, these 


individuals repress their emotional state to maintain their image. 
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As I participated in the “Grief Share” meetings as a facilitator, I realized that 
many former clergy and widowers were present. These individuals shared that they had 
never dealt with the transition of their spouses nor the emotional affect they experienced. 
They camouflaged their emotions to suppress their hurt. The aged men were not the only 
individuals in this context. There were also young men who were experiencing grief also. 
Some of them had spouses who transitioned due to sickness. There were others who were 
grieving the loss of a child or other family members and friends/colleagues. 

Instantaneously, I concluded that the men needed an avenue to express their 
emotions within a safe environment. The need to dispel the myth that men do not cry 
became evident. With this thought in mind, I presented the idea to a few of the men and 
they affirmed that this would be greatly beneficial. As a result, this program was 
developed. 

Raising an awareness of grief among men of African descent has become the 
focus of this project. Participants will be enlightened on the various types of grief, 
recognizing grief, acknowledging grief, the biblical basis of grief and the importance of 
grief/grieving, the consequences of not grieving and the purpose of shedding tears. 

Finally, it is through this seminar that I endeavor to eradicate the myth that men 
should not cry, the importance of shedding tears and the significance of displaying 
emotions with family and friends. There is a need for men of African descent to 
acknowledge instead of reject their inability to resolve this contentious matter of their 
emotional wellbeing. Darnell L. Moore wrote an article in The Guardian entitled “On 
Mourning and Manhood: The Burdens we Black Men must Carry. 


A friend wondered about the house while I reflected. He wanted to know why I 
returned to my bed after my call and remained there most of the day. The weight 
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of denial made my tongue heavy. I refused to let him know that I felt trapped and, 
in a haze, and not because of the fiery smoke from historic wildfires choking the 
sky that have been politicized as an event of historic proportions, but sadness.! 


Research Design 

The methodology used was the mixed method approach which obtained both 
qualitative and quantitative data. In using this method, a pre-survey, post-survey, an 
awareness raising questionnaire and exit survey (see Appendix B, C, D, and E) were used 
as a means of data collection. In the book entitled Research Design: Qualitative, 
Quantitative and Mixed Methods Approaches, John Creswell states that, “mixed methods 
involve combining or integration of qualitative or quantitative research and data in a 
research study.”” Furthermore, Creswell substantiates that “Qualitative data tends to be 
open-ended without pre-determined responses while quantitative data usually includes 
closed-ended responses such as found on questionnaires or on psychological 


instruments.’ 


Measurement 
The objective of the project was to invite men from various churches to 
participate in a seminar that focused on grief. The proposed site was the Royal 


Missionary Baptist Church located in North Charleston, South Carolina. However, the 





' Darnell L. Moore, “On Mourning and Manhood: The Burdens we Black Men must Carry,” The 
Guardian-U.S. News, https://www.theguardian.com/us-news/2020/ oct./2 1/mourning-black-manhood- 
burdens. 


? John W. Creswell and J. David Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed 
Methods Approaches, 5" ed (Los Angeles, CA: Sage, 2018), 14. 


3 Creswell and Creswell, Research Design, 14. 
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original intent was derailed by the world-wide pandemic that occurred and we are still 
experiencing Covid-19 or the Coronavirus. As a result, | was compelled to explore other 
venues. The most feasible and safe venue for the project was via social media with the 
Zoom platform. This allowed participants the ability to participate from near and far in 
the confinement and safety of their personal space. Those that participated (which 
included male and female) were willing participants. Advertisement was done via social 
media, word of mouth and flyers (see Appendix A) distributed to local churches and 


mortuaries. 


Instrumentation 

The instrumentation for this project consisted of specially designed pre/post and 
exit surveys along with an exit questionnaire. Participants for this type of program must 
be inclined to express their thoughts and sentiments in an environment with individuals 
known and unknown. The proposed questions for the project were conceived to garner an 
interest in the feasibility of this type of project. Furthermore, it would specify individuals 
who are optimistic about their emotional state. However, the subject matter also caught 
the attention of females. Therefore, this formed a collaborative learning experience for 


both sexes. 


Stakeholders 
The professional associates who assisted in the implementation of this project are 
the Rev. Dr. Caroles Taylor, former pastor of the Friendship Missionary Baptist Church 


of Columbia, Missouri and graduate of United Theological Seminary (2016); Rev. Dr. 
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Anita Green, Grief Support Specialist, and graduate of the Morehouse School of Religion 


(ITC) both Masters of Divinity and Doctor of Ministry degree; Mrs. Shirley A. Ford, 
MSW, ACSW, LISW, CP/AP; and Dr. Delisa Brown, a graduate of Howard University 
with a PhD in Counseling and Psychology who offered advice and assistance in locating 
resource information. 

The contextual associates aided in various ways. Dr. Marian L. Thompson 
provided aid by disseminating flyers via the various social media platforms. Rev. Dr. 
Nathan M. Brown, a graduate of United Theological Seminary, offered advice and 
guidance on various issues as it pertained to the project. Herbert and Cynthia Washington 
provided guidance in certain matters. Master Malachi Craig Milton, my grandnephew, 
assisted with technical support. Mrs. Wendy Ford assisted with the social media platform 
thru the extent of the project. She also worked as the registrar and collected the 
registration fees from participants via $Cashapp. She provided encouragement and 
support when situations began to look dismal and my level of stress exceeded the norm. 

Prior to January 2020, all indications were that the project would be held at the 
original site located in North Charleston, South Carolina, at the Royal Missionary Baptist 
Church. However, that outcome changed drastically. The nation and the world changed 
drastically. The threat of a worldwide pandemic altered the way we lived. It changed our 
ability to gather in public places, travel to various destinations and presented a fear of the 
unknown. However, it did not impede the implementation of this project. To a degree, it 
provided a basis for the project. However, it also presented an obstacle. 

The pandemic presented a dilemma for many who desired to participate. Those 


who are a part of the silent generation (1925-1945), baby boomers (1946-1964) and Gen 
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X/ Baby Boomers) did not participate due to technological challenges. It is this segment 


of the population that some individuals prefer personal contact. The inability for social 
contact and facial recognition has become a deterrent for many. Likewise, many within 


the same populace have adapted to technological advancement. 


Implementation 

A “Grief Awareness Seminar for African American Males” was undertaken as my 
final project. The seminar was originally slated for four nights. However, it was changed 
to three nights, Tuesday October 6", Wednesday October 7": and Thursday October 8". 
Registration for participants was secured online via $cashapp. Upon verification of 
registration, attendees received the login information and surveys via their email address. 
Attendees were encouraged to complete their surveys nightly and submit them to the 
designated email address. The sessions started each night at 6 p.m. and culminated at 
8:30 p.m. 

The order of service for each night consisted of a prayer and scripture by Mr. 
Jimmy Strong, a member of the Royal Missionary Baptist Church and a student at 
Interdenominational Theological Center (ITC). Rev. Dr. Isaac J. Holt, Jr. extended words 
of welcome on Tuesday night on behalf of the members of Royal Missionary Baptist 
Church. Upon the official protocol for each session, the introduction and brief bio of the 
lecturer was done by yours truly, Robert J. Ford. Each lecturer had the consent for 
question and answer period at their discretion during the lecture. 

Rev. H. Frank Harris was the lecturer for the opening session on Tuesday, 


October 6". Rev. Harris is the manager of Pastoral Care Services and Chaplain, Adult 
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and Pediatric Palliative Care Program at the Medical University of South Carolina. 
Chaplain Harris is also an ordained clergy and former pastor of Tried Stone Baptist 
Church in San Antonio, Texas. Chaplain Harris is also a former military chaplain. 
Chaplain Harris is a 1991 graduate of Hampton University and a 1995 graduate of the 
Interdenominational Theological Center (ITC) located in Atlanta, Georgia, where he 
received a Master of Divinity degree and graduated Summa Cum Laude. 

Consistent with the theme of “Raising an Awareness of Grief among African 
American Males,” Chaplain Harris presentation was entitled — “Grief, Bereavement and 
COVID-19 in a Hospital Setting.” The first in a series of three lecturers, Chaplain Harris 
gave an informative PowerPoint presentation. Time was allotted throughout the session 
for questions and answers. Following are few of the key elements that was covered 
during the presentation. 

In his lecture chaplain Harris defines grief, bereavement, and mourning. He states 
that “grief is our reaction or response to loss or change physical, emotional mental, social 
and spiritual. Bereavement is the period of time experienced processing loss and 
mourning is the tools and processes utilized to help adapt to the loss.”* Within his lecture, 
chaplain Harris referenced a well-known athlete, Dak Prescott, who encountered grief 
and was honest about his feelings. “I think being open about it and not holding those 
feelings in was one of the better things for me. I think it’s huge to talk. I think it’s huge to 


get help. It saves lives* 





4 Frank Harris, “Grief, Bereavement, and COVID-19 in a Hospital Setting,” Raising an Awareness 
of Grief Among African-American Males, North Charleston, SC: October 6, 2020. 
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Chaplain Harris informs us that there are sixteen types of grief. They are (1) 
anticipatory, (2) complicated, (3) chronic, (4) delayed, (5) distorted, (6) cumulative, (7) 
prolonged, (8) exaggerated, (9) secondary, (10) masked, (11) disenfranchised, (12) 
traumatic, (13) collective, (14) inhibited, (15) abbreviated and (16) absent.° “Anticipatory 
grief is the reaction to a loss you were able to anticipate such as when an individual dies 
from a long-term illness. As soon as you accept and understand someone you love is 
going to die, you begin grieving.’ Furthermore, chaplain Harris describes complicated 
grief. “Complicated grief is grief reactions and feelings of loss that are debilitating, long 
lasting, and/or impair your ability to engage in daily activities. Other types of grief such 
as ‘Chronic Grief,’ “Delayed Grief’ and ‘Distorted Grief? all fall under the blanket of 
“Complicated Grief”®. 

He then pivoted to what is known as Unresolved Grief. He stated that “the history 
of loss(es) has not been processed. It is often felt by those who experience continuous 
change. Difficulty forming lasting relationships, feelings of rootlessness, underlying 
feelings of anger and resentment may be evident on their lives.”? Chaplain Harris also 
informs us of Processing Grief and Loss. Within this area individuals are recommended 
to ask the following questions: 

1) What was the most difficult issue you have dealt with during the past year? 


2) What were the circumstances? 





® Harris, “Grief, Bereavement, and COVID-19.” 
7 Harris, “Grief, Bereavement, and COVID-19.” 
8 Harris, “Grief, Bereavement, and COVID-19.” 
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3) What were your 1|*' thoughts? 


4) What was the worst part for you? 

5) What physical, emotional, psychological, social and/or spiritual reactions did 

you have? 

6) How have you coped since this issue came up?!? 

The final phase of chaplain Harris’ lecture encompassed the subject Grief in the 
Age of COVID-19. He states that “Grief in the age of COVID-19 disproportionately 
impacted African Americans.”'! Not only did COVID-19 affected the African American 
community, it also “impacted multiple segments of society by a) revealed deep levels of 
systemic racial injustice; b) extended family connections altered; c) threat to personal and 
psychological safety; d) social support systems curtailed, e) rituals for grieving 
interrupted, f) childcare needs, g) economics, h) education, 1) life in a hospital with 
limited visitation, j) isolation of patients, and k) moral distress among healthcare 
workers.”!? 

Chaplain Harris concludes that “those who grieve well, heal well. Individuals 
must a) acknowledge the grief, b) utilize helpful resources and rituals, c) find common 
ground with others on a similar journey and d) know that grief reveals our humanity in a 


society that often reduces our humanity.”!3.Finally, chaplain Harris encouraged 





'0 Harris, “Grief, Bereavement and COVID-19.” 
'! Harris, “Grief, Bereavement and COVID-19.” 
Harris, “Grief, Bereavement and COVID-19.” 
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participants that no individual should be alone during the grieving process. The outcome 
is just to be present during the process. 

Rev. Dr. Byron L. Benton, Senior Pastor of the Mount Moriah Missionary Baptist 
Church of North Charleston, South Carolina, was the lecturer for Wednesday October 7". 
Dr. Benton is a native of Greensboro, North Carolina and a proud graduate of NC A&T 
University. Pastor Benton completed his Master of Divinity degree from Princeton 
Theological Seminary in Princeton, New Jersey, with a focus on homiletics and pastoral 
care and has a Ph. D. in Marriage and Family Therapy from Eastern University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Dr. Benton approached the topic from a biblical perspective. His first topic 
was Defining Grief, and his biblical reference was Genesis 3:6-10. He stated that “Adam 
was the first man to experience grief in the Bible.”!4 Dr. Benton further contends that 
“grief occurs when there is a detachment from something or someone of value. Whenever 
a major change occurs, a psychologically death is experienced; (a) moving/home 
sickness, (b) finishing school, (c) going to school, (d) getting married, (e) your child 
getting married, (f), major birthday milestones, (g) surgery or sickness, (h) becoming a 
parent and (i) COVID-19 (social distancing, mask wearing, etc.”!> 

Dr. Benton then suggests that the purpose of grief is growth. His biblical 
reference is Genesis 2:24. 

The concept of grief was introduced pre-fall. Leaving comes before cleaving. 

Double meaning of cleaving; (1) attach, or united closely in interest or affection; 


(2) sever, disunite even if it must be done by force-without disuniting from the 
past one cannot become whole in the present; (3) many of our marriages fail 





'4 Byron L. Benton, “Grief from a Biblical Perspective,” Raising an Awareness of Grief among 
African American -Males, North Charleston, South Carolina, October 7, 2020. 
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because we did not grieve our past lives well. Grief walks us through the process 


of emotionally, psychologically, and spiritual releasing the life that we KNEW so 

that we can embrace NEW life.!® 

Dr. Benton now pivots toward Men & Grief. He states that “ 

Adam hid — we often try to hide from our grief. We (men) become 1) silent 

(Gen. 3:20); 2) secrecy; 3) anger — secondary emotion; 4) action; 5) addition; and 

6) performance — the helping high. Men often work hard to avoid losing control in 

front of others. Self-made clothes aren’t enough to heal from loss. This is only 

accomplished with the use of divine garments. Men often refrain from asking for 
help or assistance. Men want to feel independent and autonomous.'” 

Dr. Benton also reminded us of what the scriptures stated in Genesis as it 
pertained to Adam. “Adam tried to cover himself with fragments of his hiding place. God 
called him out of hiding. With reference to gender roles and childhood experiences a) 
Cain — men are isolated during grief and loss, and 2) men often repress emotions in 
efforts to not appear weak or vulnerable.”’!* With reference to the African American Men 
& Grief, Dr. Benton references Genesis 3:17 and 4:11. He states that “the world 
systematically begins to work against man.”!” 


He concludes with this reference from R. T. Carter: 


Studies show that marginalized groups experience a unique type of grief because 
racial discrimination and racism is linked to psychological and emotional grief.2 





‘6 Benton, “Grief from a Biblical Perspective.” 
'” Benton, “Grief from a Biblical Perspective.” 
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21 Benton, “Grief from a Biblical Perspective,” quoted from R. T. Carter, (2007), “Racism and 
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The lecture concluded with a question and answer period. There were also comments 
from those in attendance on grief, grieving and their personal experiences. Dr. Benton 
culminated the session with prayer. 

The final lecture was held on Thursday, October 8" and led by Mrs. Cynthia W. 
Williams, LPC, NCC, EAS—C. Mrs. Williams is a private practitioner as a Licensed 
Professional Counselor, National Certified Counselor and a certified Employee 
Assistance Specialist who has been in practice for more than fourteen years. Mrs. 
Williams specializes in counseling with adolescents, adults, couples, families, 
management and workplace stressors and issues. Since 2007 and presently, Mrs. 
Williams has been on various assignments for Manage Health Net, Inc. as a Victim 
Advocate, Child and Youth Behavioral consultant at Vilseck Elementary School in 
Vilseck, Germany. 

The title of her lecture was Giving Yourself Permission to Grieve. The declaration 
that she presented was that “you are hereby granted permission to grieve your particular 
loss or losses.””*? Mrs. Williams informed those in attendance about what she titles as 
Secondary Losses: The Snowball Effect. Mrs. Williams states that “Secondary losses 
consist of (1) Loss of income, (2) Loss of identity, (3) Loss of Dreams for the Future, (4) 
Loss of Faith, (5) Loss of Confidence, (6) Loss of Financial Security and (7) Loss of 
Support System.7? 

As Mrs. Williams continues in the presentation, the attendees are informed that 


“the depth and breadth of your grief is also correlated to the relationship and what is 





2 Cynthia Washington Williams, “Giving Yourself Permission to Grieve,” Raising an Awareness 
of Grief among African American-Males, North Charleston, SC: October 8, 2020. 
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represented; choosing to avoid your personal grief will not make it disappear and no one 
can take this journey for you.”** To console those who are grieving, there are times when 
individuals are bewildered pertaining to what and what not to say. Here are a few of what 
not to say and to say for those grieving. 

You’ll get through it, be strong; he/she brought this on himself, it was his fault; 

she/he is in a better place; it’s been a while, aren’t you over her/him yet; I can’t 

imagine what you’re going through; I’m sorry for your loss; I don’t know what to 

say, I wish I had the right word to comfort you, I’m your friend,I’m here for 

you.”> 

Another factor that is present when individuals grieve is depression. We were 
informed that depression is considered as one of the stages of grief. “Depression — 
overwhelmed, blahs, lack of energy and helplessness. A mood disorder that causes a 
persistent feeling of sadness and loss of interest. We feel sad and hopeless of what has 
occurred.”*° We were informed that depression is also considered as one of the stages of 
grief. “Two types of depression are associated with mourning. The first one is a reaction 
to practical implications relating to the loss. Sadness and regret predominate this type of 
depression. We worry about the costs and burial. The second type of depression is more 
subtle and, in a sense, perhaps more private. It is our quiet preparation to separate and to 
bid our loved one farewell. Sometimes all we really need is a hug!””?’ 


Prior to culminating the presentation, participants were informed on How to 


Grieve. The following advice was presented. “(1) Be honest about your feelings. (2) Find 





4 Williams, “Giving Yourself Permission to Grieve.” 
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a safe way to release anger. (3) Admit that you may need help.””* She concluded the 


presentation with Matthew 5:4: “Blessed are those who mourn for they shall be 
comforted.” Time was allotted for question and answers. 

After the Question &Answer session, Dr. Kenneth Cummings, Faculty Mentor for 
the Prophetic Preaching and Praxis Cohort of the United Theological Seminary, gave 
remarks. Participants were reminded to complete their survey forms and forward them to 


the project facilitator. Dr. Cummings closed the seminar with a prayer. 


Collection and Analysis of Data 

The awareness seminar commenced with distribution of all questionnaires via 
email to those in attendance. With the national pandemic altering the methods in which 
we gather, the virtual seminar method was feasible and safe. There was a total of four 
surveys disseminated to the participants. A mixed methodology was used in obtaining 
both qualitative and quantitative data in this project. A pre-survey (See Appendix B) and 
post-survey questionnaire (See Appendix C) were forwarded to participants at the onset 
of the seminar. The pre-survey questionnaire was designed to evaluate the participants’ 
understanding of grief. The post-survey questionnaire (See Appendix C) was designed to 
confirm their understanding of grief. 


e Have you ever experienced anger, sadness, withdrawal or fear? If so, 
what did you attribute it too? 


e Do you attend funerals? if not why? 


e Ifa family member, friend or co-worker dies, how do you handle your 
emotions? 
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What is your understanding of grief and bereavement? Do you know the 
difference? 


Are you familiar with the stages of grief/grieving? 
Now that you know what grief is, do you feel that you were grieving? 


Did you sense any of the stages of grief? if so, which one stood out more 
for you? 


How did you process your feelings? 


Were you able to share your feelings with family/friends or did you 
grieve alone? 


What is the greatest memory of your loved one? 


At the conclusion of the seminar, participants were administered an exit survey 


(See Appendix E) and an awareness questionnaire (See Appendix D) to measure the 


impact of the forum and willingness to support other grief seminars. The Awareness 


Questionnaire was coded on a two-point scale: Agree or Disagree. The Exit Survey was 


coded on a four-point scale: 1-Strongly Disagree, 2-Disagree, 3-Agree. 4-Strongly 


Disagree. 


This forum was informative. 


I have an understanding of the community of faith role in supporting men 
dealing with grief. 


I believe the faith community in North Charleston should assist persons 
dealing with grief and bereavement in the community. 


I believe pastors in churches should encourage congregants to minister to 
individuals dealing with bereavement. 


I believe congregants in churches should assist individuals dealing with 
grief and bereavement. 


I believe the faith -based community should assist in encouraging and 
aiding men dealing with grief and bereavement. 
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e Overall, I was satisfied with the seminar presentation. 


e Seminar Content (a) The information I received was helpful; (b) The 
seminar met the stated objectives. 


e Speaker Evaluation (a) The speaker presented the information clearly; (b) 
The speaker responded well to participants; (c) The speaker was 
knowledgeable of the subject. 

e What part of the seminar did you like best, and why? 

e What part of the seminar did you like least, and why? 


e Please share your ideas for topics that would be helpful for you 


e How likely are you to recommend this program to a family member or 
friend on a scale of 0-10: 0 being most likely; 10 extremely likely. 


Responses to all of the questionnaires may be found in the designate Appendix. 

Assisting with the results of the questionnaires was Wendy Ford, my wife. Those 
in attendance stated verbally that they were incredibly pleased with the presenters and the 
information that was disseminated. The attendees affirmed that the seminar was 


insightful. 


Outcome 
The factors that are relevant within this project are of cultural significance. Since 
the beginning of slavery, men of African descent have been demoralized, victimized, 
abused, and oppressed by those in a society that considers them to be unequal. Such 
atrocities have resulted in African American men not willing to exude their emotions. For 
them to do otherwise, would be an indication that he is weak and frail. Therefore, the 


result is that African American male withdraws from exhibiting any type of emotions. 
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However, there are those who have recognized that this type of behavior is 
unhealthy and detrimental. The releasing of emotions tends to exemplify normalcy. The 
indication is that many men of African descent have realized the importance of 
displaying their emotions. The power to exhibit emotions and still maintain masculinity is 
revered. Unfortunately, there are many who have not obtained this attitude yet. 

Prior to the implementation of the project, I emailed flyers (via social media- 
email) to fifteen pastors for their congregations. Flyers were also posted on my personal 
Facebook page for a period of three to four weeks. Flyers were also sent to approximately 
one hundred personal friends via email. The total in attendance were five men and four 
females. Two of the females attended for the complete session and the other two for one 
day only. Although the attendance was very minimal, it gave credence to my hypothesis 
that African American men are very apprehensive about sharing their emotions with 
others. This reality is indicative of many men of African ancestry. 

The pre-survey questionnaire consisted of five questions. The first question was 
(1), have you ever experienced anger, sadness, withdrawal, or fear, if so, what did you 
attribute it too. Six of the eight participants answered in the affirmative and one answered 
against. This question prompted those in attendance to re-examine their past incidents. 
Question (2), do you attend funerals; if not why? All participants answered in the 
affirmative with varying reasons for attending. Many of the respondents are individuals 
who have experienced grief of some sort. It was obvious that the participants were 


knowledgeable of grief. Unfortunately, the intended audience avoided the seminar. 
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Summary of Learning 


Intensive 

I was introduced to intensives when I entered the United Theological Seminary. I 
found the intensives to be enlightening and informative. However, this year, the 
intensives took on a very different perspective. The pandemic that we find ourselves in 
has changed the dynamics of many events that we attend. The gathering together of our 
selves has become strained and impossible. It has also become reflective of how ministry 
has become. We no longer can fellowship within the confinements of our sanctuaries. 
Likewise, in the intensives we can no longer gather on the campus. However, we have 
been forced to some degree to minister beyond the confinements of the sanctuary. 

This past intensive, August 24" -29" 2020 has required each person to examine 
themselves and the ministry that they are called to. In actuality, we are now providing 
ministry beyond the walls. The intensives are also beyond the walls. The audience has 
now become virtual. Individuals are within the confinement of their homes. The ability to 
see the facial expression of those in attendance is minimal. It has required ministers, 
teachers, lecturers and psalmists to depend upon the power and anointing of the Spirit of 
God. 

The semester’s intensive were centered around the theme of the social injustices 
that have plagued our society. Presenters were compelled to speak from scriptures that 
focused on injustices. Rev. Jorge Acevedo spoke on the Days of Crisis, Disease and 
Division. Scriptural reference was from Genesis 3. A church divided is having to 


experience something old and new all at the same time. Violence and police brutality and 
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the killing of innocent black men and females is being brought before the nation and 
world through protest. Racial injustices have plagued our nation and compelled young 
people of diverse ethnicities to form protests against the atrocities that are happening. 
Dr. Phillip Pointer, the pastor of the St. Mark Baptist Church in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, spoke on the subject of Ministry in Times of Crisis — Crisis Leadership. His 
scriptural reference was I Samuel 30: 1-10. His subject matter consisted of (1) managing 
the appearance during crisis and how to look good when things are going bad. (2) 
Ministering to and for those impacted by the crisis to wholeness. (3) Negative effects: 
develop a holistic and holy approach to aid those in crisis. His final thought that 
prompted my attention was that there is a duality within our focus. There is an inward 
focus, an upward focus and an outward focus. Leaders must care for themselves 
internally. Leaders must understand sorrow and suffering. Leaders must learn to cry with 
and for those that we lead. And lastly, leaders must ask God for permission and direction. 
The Thursday speaker was a member of the Prophetic Preaching and Praxis 
Cohort, Rev./Judge Cynthia Thompson. The topic was “From the Ruins We will Rise.” 
Within her presentation, Rev. Thompson highlighted the following key points. (1) 
Jerusalem normal has been disturbed. In comparison, the normal for the world that we 
live in has been disturbed. (2) Committing to the Lord breeds contentment. (3) Prayer 
lends itself to concern for others, conviction, confession, confidence and commitment. (4) 
We must rebuild our faith as Nehemiah was rebuilding the wall. (5) God’s call upon our 
lives will be justified by Him, as well as empowered by Him. (6) The ruins of Jerusalem 


have resembled the ruins of our culture. 
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The intensive and the state of the world has provoked me to reconsider my 
method. That which was considered normal, no longer exists. Facing a new normal has 
required me to re-focus, re-examine and re-evaluate various facets of life. In a 
conversation with a friend, he was asked by another individual if I (Robert) wanted to 
pastor a church. His reply was no he does not. However, when someone would ask me 
that same question (inclusive of the same friend), my response was and continues to be 
whatever God says I will adhere to. I am always mindful that the call to ministry comes 
from God, not man. 

Ministry during a time of crisis requires an individual to tread into deep waters. 
Opportunities have become available and have also required that the need is for more 
than the superficial. In times of racial unrest, political unrest and a world-wide pandemic, 
those who are given the task as ambassadors of the Word of God are required and 
compelled to speak on behalf of God. Micah 6:8 says “He has told you, O mortal, what is 
good; and what does the Lord require of you but to do justice, and to love kindness, and 
to walk humbly with your Gods” (NRSV). In actuality, we are required to have a concern 
for justice, peace and respect for all, not just those whom we like, but for everyone. It is 
incumbent upon each to speak for the rights of the poor, the disenfranchised, the 
powerless and those imprisoned. When we pick and choose whom we will advocate for, 


we are out of the will of God. 


Focus Group 
The focus group, “Prophetic Preaching and Praxis,” is a cohort designed to enable 


members to understand the necessity of speaking and exemplifying truth. When we 
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gather for our group meetings, we are compelled to follow the group covenant. Being 
ever mindful to respect the opinions of others, trust and confidentiality are of vital 
importance. Our focus group mentors consist of Dr. Robert Walker, Dr. Kenneth 
Cummings, Sr., Dr. Brenda Braam and Dr. Harold Cottom. 

This year’s focus group was unlike any other. The site for the group was 
scheduled for North Charleston, South Carolina. I had the responsibility for hosting the 
gathering and the sessions were to be held at the Royal Missionary Baptist Church where 
I currently serve as a member of the ministerial staff. However, the COVID-19 pandemic 
altered everything. The recommendation of the seminary was that all sessions would be 
held via Webex, the school’s online video gathering platform. 

This year the focus group experienced phenomenal growth. The first plenary for 
the group was entitled “The Nuts and Bolts of Academic Writing.” Dr. Braam presented a 
rigorous presentation. On Wednesday, Dr. Walkers’ presentation was entitled “The Tree 
of Life-Focus on Work.” In his presentation, the three major areas were (1) the Fruit- 
Yourself; (2) the Trunk-Your Parents; and (3) the Roots- Your Grandparents. This 
learning experience triggered a time of reflection. For anything or anyone to grow, there 
must be a starting point. Therefore, my reflections were inclusive of my grandparents, 
grand aunts and uncles. It also reminded me of the importance of sharing the family 
history with the younger family members. He then pivoted to the dominant roots and the 
exposed roots. The importance of the root system is indicative of the family lineage. 
Dominant roots are those that are anchored and embedded deeply in the soil. Whereas the 
exposed roots are those that appear on the surface. It is amazing how all things are 


intertwined. 
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Dr. Walker also spoke of the Johari Window Model. Within this model there are 


four panes included within this window. They are (a) open, (b) hidden, (c) blind and (d) 
unknown. When one references the “open area,” this pertains to that area of our lives 
where nothing is hidden. We are free to expose self without limits. The “hidden area” is 
that which we conceal. This area is shared only with those we choose to confide in. The 
“blind area” is that area that is unfamiliar with self; however, others can see our true self. 
The last area is the “unknown area.” This area is that which is considered as revelation or 
revealed. In essence, the unknown becomes the known. 

Throughout the many years, the focus group sessions have a place of learning and 
sharing. During these sessions, we learn from the success and failures of others as well as 
self. It is during these periods that maturation takes place. Learning is a tool that never 
ends. At every junction in life, there should be something that one has learned. Whether 


positive or negative, strive to learn so that you will not make the same mistake again. 


Final Project 

The undertaking of this project was enlightening, informative and exhaustive. It 
was enlightening because the information that was collected was relative. There have 
been some discussions on the topic. Unfortunately, it is limited as it pertains to men of 
African descent. When information is disseminated to others, it provides the possibility 
for advancement. Knowledge enhances the ability for individuals to improve. Due 
diligence was a requirement to effectively research this subject. Exhaustive at times, 


however, worth the task at hand. 
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The manner in which we grieve has changed drastically since the COVID-19 


pandemic. As a community, when African American’s grieve, we are accustomed to a 
gathering of family and friends. These gatherings usually occur at the home of the 
deceased person or a close family member. These events within the culture are referred as 
the “sittin’ up.” Family, friends and well-wishers bring food and drinks to the home and 
talk and celebrate the life of the deceased. Females are usually in the house gathering 
amongst themselves with friends and children. 

The men are usually on the outside grilling, frying fish and talking amongst 
themselves. It is during these gathering where the men obtain support and encouragement 
from other men as they grieve. Past stories and events of the deceased are shared in an 
atmosphere that is jovial. For the African male, this is an indirect method of therapy. 
Extending support and sharing is common within the community. This support system is 
exemplified from the time of death until the end of the service. Some may extend further. 

Since COVID-19, the manner in which the community displays grief has 
changed. Adhering to the guidelines by the Center for Disease Control, gatherings are 
limited to a specific amount. Public viewing and wakes consist of just a walk-thru in 
many instances. The majority of the services are either graveside or private. The 
limitation is approximately fifty persons inclusive of family members. Family members 
who live out of town either travel from varies cities to attend services or remain at their 
homes. Many services are live streamed via Facebook. Repasses are no longer held at 
churches. These steps are done to maintain the protocol for social distancing. 

Megan Devine, a psychotherapist and the author of It’s OK That You’re Not OK: 


Meeting Grief and Loss in a Culture That Doesn’t Understand, states the following: 
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Grief can be a really isolating experience, and that has been very much magnified 

during the pandemic. The things we do to support people who are grieving — 

coming over to someone’s house with a casserole, attending a wake — are not 
options in the way that we usually think of them. On top of that, everybody is 
struggling with their own stuff, so the available emotional bandwidth is very 
much reduced.”? 

The COVID-19 pandemic placed hardships upon the implementing of this project. 
The gathering of individuals was no longer safe nor feasible. Therefore, social media 
platforms became the major component for implementation. Advertisement was done via 
email, Facebook and word of mouth. Letters were forwarded and mailed to congregations 
that did not have social media capabilities. For participants without social media 
capabilities, the method of call-in via telephone became an option. 

Although the task became overwhelming, I am grateful to God for those who 
assisted me. My wife, professional and peer associates and my grand-nephew provided 
encouragement and guidance when needed. My peer associate assisted in the designing of 
the various flyers. Professional associates gave advice pertaining to implementing and 
contacting individuals. My wife played an important role in the receiving/registering 
process for those in attendance as well as the social media platform via Zoom. My grand- 
nephew assisted in the making of additional flyers and postings for social media. 

I was responsible for the distributing/collecting of the surveys and questionnaires. 
On the Sunday prior to the seminar, my wife, two of the lecturers and myself performed a 
mock test via Zoom. This was done to become familiar with the setup, platform, slide 


presentation and audio/visual components. We also concluded that each presenter would 


be responsible for audio (muting/unmuting) during the question/answer period. One 





29 “How Grief and Mourning Change During a Pandemic,” The Adlantic, https://www.the 
atlantic.com/family/archive2020/05/grief/mourning-death-pandemic/610933. 
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attendee was asked to perform the task of reading the scripture and prayer for the three- 
night session. This individual graciously accepted. 

There were times when stress seemed to overtake me. During these moments, my 
wife would remind me that God had it all in control. I am also grateful for the advice 
received from my peer and professional associates. They continued to encourage me with 
positivity. After those conversations, I would gain renewed strength for the journey. The 
mere fact that this seminar could be a blessing to someone was worth the stress and effort 
required for the completion of the task. 

An undertaking of this magnitude requires diligence, structure and fortitude. If I 
have learned anything during these tumultuous times, it is that faith and works are of a 
necessity. This pandemic has forced many to accomplish or complete tasks either alone 
or with guidance and assistance from afar. However, it is also during these moments 
when one can stop, reflect and listen for the voice of God. It is in these moments when 
you are led to green pastures. Although the availability of many were not possible, the 
chosen few stood tall. 

I am inclined to believed that nothing just happens. In these times of uncertainty, 
many have been forced to accept the new normal. This has required many, including self, 
to refocus and re-evaluate the manner in which one proceeds. Achieving the desired 
results are still possible; however, the need to explore various methods must be 


considered. 
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Conclusion 

Success may be achieved in various methods. There is the notion that a large or 
massive audience signifies a successful event. What actually constitutes success? How is 
success determined and achieved? This question and many more are dependent upon the 
person or persons that presented the seminar along with those in attendance. Some would 
conclude that this project was not successful merely because of the attendance factor. 
Others would consider that the subject matter was not relevant. However, there are those 
who would conclude that the project was very successful. 

This project required community. However, community resulted in a select few. 
Only those who were willing to recognize, receive and release their inner sentiments 
participated. There are those areas in life where many realize the need for help. 
Unfortunately, their inability to accept assistance prevents healing. The African proverb 
states, “Each one, teach one. Each one, reach one.” It is incumbent upon all too give aide 
to those who are in need. 

This type of project and others that may expose personal emotions are not for the 
faint at heart. Participants and facilitators must be prepared for the few. Success comes 
when you can “Reach one and Teach One.” I am reminded of when Jesus cleansed the 
lepers and only one returned with thanks. I am grateful and thankful for those who 
attended. They received healing. 

The most valuable lesson that I learned was that there are those who cry for help 
and receive. Then, there are those who cry for help, but are content with merely crying. 
Many men stated that they were experiencing some form of grief; however, they were not 


willing to expose their vulnerabilities. They were willing to share one-on-one, but not 
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with a group. I realized that as the time for implementation drew near, many began to 
avoid calls and communication. In so doing, the numbers who receive healing at the 


initial start may look dim; however, at the end the numbers will grow dramatically. 


Suggested Improvements for Future Projects 
The following are suggested areas of improvement for this seminar and those to 
come in the future. 

e Planning: Devise a planning team and designate varying tasks for each individual. 
The planning team will consist of a registrar, a Q & A person to disperse/receive 
questionnaires, a technical person and a time monitor. 

e Registrar: This individual will be responsible for registration, receiving fees and 
dispersing other pertinent information. 

e Q&A Person: This person would be responsible for dispersing/receiving 
questionnaires from attendees and reminding attendees to complete questionnaires 


in a timely manner. 


e Technical Person: This person would be responsible for technical malfunctions 
such changing of ID/password to enter seminar, volume, etc. 


e Time Tech: This person would monitor the time constraints for presenters and 
questions. 


e Participants: Invite others to participate in menial tasks such as the reading of 
scripture, prayer, welcome and introduction of the speaker, etc. 


The above suggestions are recommended for a project that is done via social 
media. However, if done in another setting (such as a reception hall, church, or any area 
that have meeting facilities), the same suggestions would be feasible. They could also be 
changed or inclusive of other scenarios that would accommodate the setting. 

Those individuals that attended the seminar stated that they enjoyed the sessions. 
The information that was disseminated was pertinent and informative. Those who were 


experiencing grief gained knowledge and insight in various areas of personal concern. 
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They also acknowledged that the presenters were well versed in their specific areas of 
expertise. The response was positive and desirous for another seminar. 

Although this was a project for a doctoral program, there are numerous 
possibilities for the expansion of this program. Men are hesitant about sharing. However, 
when men begin to release their emotions, the family and community benefit. Releasing 
those burdens and emotional anxieties will enable the rebirthing of our society. When the 
head becomes whole, the entire body becomes whole. It would encourage others to 
examine themselves. Upon examination of self, the family, community and individual are 


winners. 
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Grief Awareness Seminar For African American 


&3 Males 


Theme: “Raising An Awareness of Grief Amongst 
African American Males In Charleston, South Carolina” 





Dates: October 6-8, 2020 @ 6:30 pm to 8:30 pm 


Live on Zoom 
Rev. Robert J. Ford, 
MDiv. 
Doctoral Candidate 
United Theological . : : . . 
: Login Information given upon Registration 
Registration fee is: $10 per night and $25 for the week 


Cashapp: $WendyLFord 


Special Guest Lectures 


© @@ 





Rev. Herman “Frank” Harris, MDiv. Rev. Dr. Byron Benton, PhD. Mrs. Cynthia W. Williams, LPC, NCC 
Charleston, South Carolina Charleston, South Carolina Charleston, South Carolina 
Tuesday, October 6, 2020 Wednesday, October 7, 2020 Thursday, October 8, 2020 
Host Church 


Royal Missionary Baptist Church. 
4761 Luella Avenue. North Charleston, SC. 29405 
Rev. Dr. Isaac J. Holt, Jr., Senior Pastor 
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PRE-SURVEY QUESTIONS 
(Please check- Male /Female ; No Names) 


. Have you ever experienced anger, sadness, withdrawal or fear, if so, what did you 
attribute it too? 


. Do you attend funerals; if not why? 


. Ifa family member, friend or co-worker dies, how do you handle your emotions? 


. What is your understanding of grief and bereavement? Do you know the 
difference? 


. Are you familiar with the stages of grief/grieving? 
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POST SURVEY QUESTIONS 


(Please Check-Male /Female ; No Names) 


. Now that you know what grief is, do you feel that you were grieving? 


. Did you sense any of the stages of grief, and if so, which one stood out more for 
you? 
1. 


. How did you process your feelings? 
2. 


. Were you able to share your feelings with family or friends or did you grieve 
alone? 


. What is greatest memory of your loved one? 
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Awareness Raising Questionnaire 


Please Check One Male /Female (NO NAMES) 


Forum participants were asked to complete this questionnaire which is coded on a two- 
point scale Agree or Disagree. Participants responded to the following items. 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


This forum was informative. Agree Disagree 


I have an understanding of the community of faith role in supporting men 
dealing with grief and bereavement in the community. 
Agree Disagree 


I believe the faith community in North Charleston should assist persons dealing 
with grief and bereavement in the community. 
Agree Disagree 


I believe pastors in churches would encourage congregants to minister to 
individuals dealing with grief and bereavement. Agree Disagree 


I believe congregants in churches would assist individuals dealing with grief and 
bereavement. Agree Disagree 


I believe the faith- based community would assist in encouraging and aiding men 
dealing with grief and bereavement. Agree Disagree 
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EXIT SURVEY QUESTIONS 








(Please Check-Male /Female (No Names) 
Please state your agreement /disagreement with the following statements using this scale. 
4-Strongly Agree 3-Agree 2-Disagree _—_1-Strongly Disagree 
1. Overall, I was satisfied with the seminar presentation— (1) (2) (3) (4) 
2. Seminar Content 
a. The Information I received was helpful------- (1) 2) @) (4) 
b. The seminar met the stated objectives--------- (1) (2) (3) (4) 
3. Speaker Evaluation 
a. The Speaker presented the information clearly— (1) (2) (3) 
(4) 
b. The speaker responded well to participants-------- (1) (2) (3) 
(4) 
c. The Speaker was knowledgeable on the subject -(1) (2) (3) 
(4) 


4. What part of the seminar did you like best, and why? 


5. What part of the seminar did you like least, and why? 


6. Please share your ideas for topics that would be helpful to you. 


7. How likely are you to recommend this program to a Family member or friend 
with 0 being most likely and 10 being extremely likely? 
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